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STARS AND FLOWERS. 





BY E. 8. 


Sweet Heaven ! I do love a maiden, 
Radiant, rare, and beauty-laden : 
When she’s near me, Heaven is round me, 
Her dear presence doth so bound me, 
I could wring my heart of gladness, 
Might it free her lot of sadness! 
Give the world, and all! that’s iu it, 
Just to press her hand a minute | 
Yet she weeteth not I love her; 
Never dare I tell the sweet 
Tale, but to the stars above her, 
And the flowers that kise her feet. 


Oh! to live and linger near her, 

And in tearful moments cheer her, 

I could be a bird, to lighten 

Her dear heart--her sweet eyes brighten ¢ 

Or in fragrance, like a blossom, 

Give my life ap on ber bosom ! 

For my love's withouten measure— 

All its panys are sweetest pleasure ; 

Yet she weeteth not L love her ; 
Never dare I tell the sweet 

Tale, but to the stars above her, 
And the flowers that kiss her feet. 


A FATAL DOWER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HIS WEDDED WIFE,”’ 
‘“‘LADYBIRKD'S PENITENCE,’” ‘“‘WE 
KISSED AGAIN,’ ‘‘ROBLN,”’ 
‘‘BUNCHIE,’”’ ETC. 











CHAPTER XI.—(CONTINUED. ) 

Y husband will not help me,’’ Sidney 

answered, weeping. “He believes 
him guilty; besides, was he—Frank—not 
my lover once ?’’ she added passionately. 
“Can you expect my husband to help 
him?” 

“Ab, true!’ he answered gravely. ‘I 
had forgotten.” 

“Think what his life has been !’’ she con- 
tinued eagerly, seeing that her words had 
touched him. ‘He is innocent, and he suf- 
ters as if he were guilty. He has no friends 
—he whom every one liked onve, for whom 
every one had a kindly word. His father 
is wealthy, and he has been starving; his 
sister is fading away, dying froin a broken 
heart at bis misery; and he has not a friend 
—not a friend but me, a poor helpiess wo- 
man, baffled at every turn. Ob,do help us, 
do help us! You are so clever; you can 
prove his innocence; and we shall be grate- 
ful, so thankful !”’ 

Her band was on his arin, the little trein- 
bling jewelled hand, and the beautiful im- 
passioned face was raised to his in earnest 
entreaty. 

The keen stern face softened as he gently 
invade her sit down. 

“I will belp you if Ican,” he said; and, 
used as he wastoscenes of distress and 
suffering, he felt his lip quiver as he 
heard her passionate, almost incoberant 
thanks, 

“Thank me when I have proved your 
friend’s innocence,” he said. “If he is in- 
nocent, I will show bis innocence to the 
world, Mrs. Daunt; do not fear. And now 
to business,’”’ he added, changing his tone 
to one of coolness. “How much of your 
time can you spare ine now?” 

She glanced at the clock; it was only five, 
and the dressing-bell would not ring before 
seven; but she did not want her absence 
trom the drawing-room to be noticed. 


She was beyinning to dread the young | fact that trifles are most important. 


barrister’s keen inquiring glances, and she 
alinost wished that his visit would cometoa 


close. 
“Will an hour be sufticient?’’ she said 
timidiy. “I dare not remain with you 
r est wband should suspect 


~ 


from interruption. 

“J wonder you were not afraid to receive 
ine here?” he said, looking at her In some 
surprise, 
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“It was not very prudent; but I could 
not wait to be prudent,”’ she answered 
faintly. “And Iam my own mistress to a 
great extent. But I am afraid ot incurring 
my husband's displeasure and arousing his 
suspicions: he has a firm belief in Mr. Gre- 
ville’s guilt. Will an hour suffice, Mr. 
Hopgood ?” 

“Half that time will be sufficient; and 
that space will not be longer than an inter- 
view with your dressmaker or tailor,’’ he 
answered—‘“‘and I believe ladies have 
tailors now. I need not trouble you with 
many questions,’ be added glancing at his 
note-book. ‘I can easily optain the news- 
paper accounts of the murder and inquest; 
but, as you were intimately acquainted 
with the parties,I inay glean some informa- 
tion which may be useful. You will tell 
ine all the truth,’ he added seriously, ‘and 
anything I do not ask you, but which you 
think it would be advisable for ne to know. 
Pray do not hesitate. You need not look 
frightened,’’ he continued, with a reassur- 
ing smile; “you are speaking in confi- 
dence,and T wil) not make use of any infor. 
mation you give against your triend.”’ 

“Thank you,” Sidney said timidly. 

“The tirst question I wish to ask you is 
this, Mrs, Daunt. On what terms were you 
with Mrs. Rutledge ?”’ 

“TI knew her but slightly.” 

‘*Betove her marriage or after ?’’ 

“Both before and after.”’ 

“Was she a resident at Ashford, then, be- 
fore her marriage ?”’ 

“She lived at Lambswold.”’ 

“At Lambswold?’’? he repeated inquir- 
ingly. “Is that in tnis neighborhood ?” 

“Itis Mr. Daunt’s residence. She was 
governess to his daughter.”’ 

“To your husband’s daughter ?”’ 

“No,” Sidney answered, with a taint 
sinile at the thought—‘‘to bis sister."’ 

“Ah, to his sister! She was a very bean- 
tiful person, I believe?” 

“Yes, wonderfully beautiful.”’ 

“She was likely to bave many admirers 
I suppose ?”’ 

“Yes,” Sidney answered slowly. 

“Mr. Greville and Mr. Rutledge in- 
cluded ?”’ 


“Yes,’’ was the faint reply trom the rale | 


parched lips. 

Sidney was beginning to dread the ques- 
tions of the detective who sat opposite to her 
so keen-eved and impassive. 

“And others, I dare say. Mr. Greville’s 
attentions could not have been very marked 
however, since you tell me that he was 
engaged to vou.”’ 

The color rose slowly in the 
anxious face. 

Remembering his earnest 
tell him the truth, she hesitated for a mo- 
ment, then said bravely— 

“We were not engaged until Miss Neil 
was engaged to Mr. Rutledge.’’ 

“Ah!’’ 

The monosyllable was full of meaning, 
for the questioner was Keen enough to read 
on Sidney’s face that there was soinething 
more to hear. 

“Mr. Rutledge was a wealthy tran?” 

“Yes, very wealthy.” 

“And the young lady prefered wealth. 
All this seems no doubt very trivial to you, 
Mrs. Daunt; but we are accustomed to the 
How 
soon after did you become engaged to Mr, 
Greviile?’’ 

‘“Tinimediately,’ 

“And you accepted Mr. Greville 
ing that bis heart belonged to Miss Neil ?”’ 


murinured Sidney. 
know- 


Hie was very unhappy. 


7. ~ . - 
3" ‘ 1s 
mured, 
“Wil! you tell me how it was then ?’’ 


“Mr, Greville was very burt and angry, | 
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lovely | 


injunction to | 


and threatened to be revenged on Miss Neil 
or—on her—lover, and, when I tried to con- 
sole him, he said, if I would accept him, he 
would forego his revenge."’ 

“His revenge on Mr. Rutledge?’’ 

“No,” Sidney answered low. 

“On Miss Neil ?”’ 

“No’’—in a lower voice. Then, looking 
up suddenly, she went on, “There was 
some tnistake,’’ she said bravely, “I did 
not understand that Miss Neil was engaged 
to Mr. Rutledge; I thought it was to soine 
one else,”’ 

“To whom ?”’ 

The question was asked very quietly, 
without the slightest eagerness; but his 
calm exterior veiled strong exciteinent— 
her answer meant so much to the keen de- 
tective. 

“To Mr. Stephen Daunt.’”’ 

“Any relative of your husband's?’ 

“My husband,”’ she said faintly. 

“Was be then among the lady’s adinir- 
ers?’ 

“Yes, he admired her. Who could do 
otherwise? She was most beautiful,’’ 
the girl said, with a sudden ring of pain in 
her voice. 

“Ah, justso! But still the ladyv’s desire 
for wealth was great enough to be the prin- 
cipal motive of ber actions,and she preferred 
Mr. Rutledge’s wealth. I suppose it was 
greater that that of eitLer of her other 
suitors?" 

“T suppose so, then—that is unless Mr, 
Daunt had given consent to an engagement 
between Miss Neil and his son.’’ 

“Did Mr. Stephen Daunt seem to feel 
Mr. Rutledge’s success as much as Mr.Gre- 
ville?’’ 

Sidney half rose in her passionate, almost 
unbearable pain. 

It seemed to render her heart to speak of 
that time, so tull of inisery and unrest, to 
recall her own anguish, her foolish mistake 


| her passionate useless rebellion against the 


trouble which had fallen upon her, 

More than once during the last few 
ininutes she had reproached herself bitterly 
for ever having undertaken such a hercnu- 
lean task, but the recoliection of Frank's 
uisery, 80 Inuch greater than anything she 
could conceive, she thought, gave her 
patience to endure. 

“IT do not know,’’ she said, struggling 
desperately for calmness. “Mr. Stephen 


Daunt went away almost imntnediately after | 


the engagement was announced, and re- 
mained abroad for soine weeks,”’ 

“And, on his return, did he seem much 
as usual 7"’ 

Sidney hesitated, remembering the added 
gravity and gentieness of Stephen’s manner 
and the look on his face which seemed to 


| say that he had seen trouble, 
“He was quieter,”’ she answered in alow 





Voice, 

“Did he visit at Ruciedge Hall?’”’ 

“Oh, yes!” 

“Frequently ?”’ 

“J—I think so.” 

There was a little silence then. 

Sidney’s visitor was bending over his 
note-book, glancing through it carelessly 
enough. ° 

Sidney sat trembling very much, and 
dreading what he was going to say next; 
and so intense was her relief when he 
rose to go that she alinost broke down in 
sobs. 

“IT need not trouble you any more,” he 


said calinly. ‘I will bid you good evening 


Mrs. Daunt. You will hear from te 
shortly. No,don’t ring; I can find tiny own 
way 

as 


\ 


For a few moments wlon mt 
then turned and moved towards the 
door, 


yy 
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As she passed into the ball, Lloyd Milner 
was standing there, looking grave and 
thoughtful, his face turned towards the hal! 
door with a look of puzzled bewrlder- 
ment. 

Sidney's heart seemed to stand still with 
fear in the terrible dread which struck 
her. 

Had 
visitor ? 

He turned to her as she came across the 
hall towards bit. 

“T am wondering where I have seen the 
man who has just gone ont of the house,” 
he said carelessly. ‘Is he a visitor of yours, 
Mrs. Daunt? His face seems so very faini- 
linr.’’ 

“Does it? He is my tailor,” Sidney an- 
swered, with a perfect calin born of her 
great extremity. 

“Your tailor! Indeed! Of course ladies 
have tailors nowadays. Then IL susppose 
there is a chance likeness, for it is not by 
any means with a thimble anda goose 


that I associate hiim."’ 
* ” _ * - — 


he seen—had ke recognized her 


For some days after the interview with 
the detective Sidney Daunt lived in a pitia- 
ble state of excitement and restless uncer- 
tainty and suspense, which was likely to 
tell greatly upon her health, but which she 
strugyled hard to conceal under an appear- 
ance of gaiety, which more than once was 
on the verge of becomning hysterical. 

She was wretchedly unstrung and excited 
far fuller of fear than of hove regarding the 
result of Hopgood’s inquiries, and tull of a 
vague terror as to herown share in the in- 
stituting thein. 

The poor girl was so utterly alone in ber 
sorrow that it was no wonder her anguish 
was doubly increased thereby. 

There was no one to whom she could go 
for advice or assistance no one in whom she 
dared confide. 

More than once she thought of telling 
Christine Greville of Frank's 
visits, and of her endeavors in his behalt; 
but she repudiated the notion as imprudent 
for the poor girl was in wretched heatth, 
drooping daily like an unwatered flower in 
the anguish and uncertainty respecting her 
brother's fate, and Sidney feared that slic 
would, by her agitation and distress, betray 
that something had been heard and seen of 
the unfortunate accused. 

And yet, on that rainy 
which Stephen 


noctucnal 


October day on 


Daunt had been thrown 


| from bis horse and his wife had driven to 
| meet Frank Grevilleat Lymouth, the latter 


| she had been sorely inclined 


had asked Sidney so piteously if there was 
the least hope of his seeing his sister that 
to risk the 
danger. 

That interview with her old friend and 
fortner tiance had been far more painful 
than the first one. 

Gray as the day was, she was enabled to 
see by its light much of the terrible change 
in the unfortunate young man which had 
escaped her in the moonlit surniner-house, 
and itseemed to Sidney that her heart 
would never cease aching with a dull cease- 
less pain which it was impossible to forget 
even for a moment; and she bad vowed to 
herself then that she would leave no 
stone unturned until his innocence was 
proved. 

Hie had not urged this upon her in tne 


second interview as he had done in the 


first. 

One or two disjointed sentences had 
excaped his lips; but he had uttered 
treaties that spe should endeavor 


which Skinev could not mad Stand i 


she found herself more than once in the act 


of recalling enigwiatical sentences that he 
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had spoken which she did not clearly un- 
derstand, but which seemed to say that if 
his innocence was proved it could be only 
at sore terrible cost to her. 

She had heard nothing further from the 
detective. 

Night and morning however, as ‘he post- 
bours drew near, ber heart beat wildly,and 
she turned sick and faint with anxiety and 
suspense and dread. 

Sometimes she feared that her senses 
would tail, that ber brain would give way 
in her terror and anxiety, that she would 
tal! 'land In ber delirium betray the trath 
to Stephen and those around her. 

Sometimes she theaght that she could 
bear it no longer, that it would kill her, 
that she must give way under it, and det 
herself drift ty that world where she might 
find peace. 

Hut at such times as these the thought 
ot Frank's loneliness and bel plessness ant- 
mated ber courage, and she struggled 
against ber despair and took up her weapons 
to fight the battle of life—her weapons of 
stuiles and yay chatter, with which she 
Inanayged successfully enough to deceive 
Dolly, and partly to deceive Stephen, but 
notin any way to deceive the keen-eyed 
lawyer, whose gray eyes, kind!y and alinost 
Compassionate as they were sometimes, Sid- 
ney was beginning to dread and shrink 
from, as if they had the power of reading 
her very soul. 

But even this arsenal of hers could not 
conceal the change in ber appearance which 
could not fall to ensue froin such intense, 
if suppressed, excitement —the 
violet shadows so deep and dark under the 
xweet eyes which had such a feverish lustre 
such a restiess light, the hollows in the pale 
ehoeks, the pathetic droop of the sweet 
mouth which was so infinitely touching 
and sorrowful, 

And Stephen Daunt, noticing all this, felt 
sad and heavy-hearted for the wouan for 
whom he would have laid down his life, 
but to whom be was unable to give happi- 
lies, 

tie himself was about again, 

The wound on bis head was completely 
healed, although it had left(asear on his 
browd white brow and an occasional head- 
was its consequence, and his arm 
was progressing in the most satisfactory 
lanier, 

Lloyd Milner’s visit was drawing to a 
and, while his host was most unwill- 

wto agree to his departure and Dolly's 
pretty blue eyes grew wistful and sorrow- 

itatthe thought of it, Sidney felt a most 
invospitable relief, for which she chided 
herselfin vain. 


“ we less, 


vehe 


clowees 


It he were gone, and Dolly were to re- 
turn to Lambswold, she would be more 
free, 

She would, during Stephen's long 


absences every day at the mills, to which he 
pave daily more of his) time and attention, 
have tine to collect her thoughts and leisure 
tor the relief of tears she dared not indulge 
in now, however much her eyes night ache 
and her temples throb, 

And, oh, how glad she would be to escape 
the scrutiny of those keen gray eyes which 
haunted hereven in her sieep and made 
her wake up sometiines in an agony of 
terror, her brow damp with perspiration, 
her hands burning with fever! 

It wasno wonder then that she avoided 
their gaze one tmorning as she addressed 


her husband with studied calmness across 
the breakfast-table, wondering if, as = she 
spoke, the intense nervousness under 
whieh she was laboring would be no- 
Liced, 


“Stephen,” she said, “have you any ob- 
jection tomy inviting Miss Greville to stay 
with us fora few days ?” 

“Objection, Sidney ?”" he returned. 
indeed! Why should T have ?” 

“Many of her old friends have shunned 
hersince she bas been in trouble,’’ said 
Sidney unsteadily. 

“And did you think Twas mean enough 
to do so?" he replied, with a soupeon of in- 
divoation. 


“No, 


The color rose slightly in her face. She 
beleved in Stephen's justice and kindness 
in ali things but in this one—his belief in 
brank Grreville’s guilt. 

“Is well 
home?" Dolly asked, 
very ill.’ 

“Sheis very ill,’’ Sidney answered im- 
petuously—“dying, I fear; but the change 
might do her good.’ 

“What is her illness ?’' Lloyd asked, 
glancing over at Dolly, as she sat opposite 
to Lim in her dainty morning-dress of pale 
biue cashimese and velvet. 

“A very common one," said Sidney, sud- 
denly looking across at him with unhappy 
defiant eyes, “although some medical men 
will tell you that it is a myth—a broken 
heart.”’ 

“If medical men call it ainyth, we in our 
profeasion are often forced to acknowledge 
its existence,’’ the young barrister said, 
with soine feeling in his tone. “Has this 
young lady seen inuch trouble then ?”’ 

‘Yea, very terrible trouble,"’ Sidney an- 
swered briefly. 

“Some disappointment, I 
suyyested, 

“Does your profess mal experience 


(hhristine enough to leave 


“T thought she was 


suppose ?"’ he 


tell 


you thata girl’s trouble tmiust of necessity 
be connected with love?’ Sidney asked, | 
sitha little bitter laugh. 
:*No, certainly not,”’ be re}: ed wit 
ghis ‘ “But itis a natura ins 
I « ippos W hat 1” Libis 
le? 
I will tell you, Sidney answered, a 
at with passion. “She had ne brother 
née whom she loved as dearly as, ay, ten | 


tines inore dearly than many women love 
theirlovers—and he was unjustly accused 
vl wiurder, and sent forth iutothe world 











poor tniserable outcast, hunted and perse- 


cuted !"" 

“Were no efforts made to prove 
innocence? How did he escape punish- 
usent ?"" 

“By flight,’ Stephen said, breaking In 
suddenly. and speaking with unusual bit- 
ternesa, as he thought how the memory of 
this nan stood between him and bis wile 
and held them asunder so mamolive “Even 
vefore the Coroner's jury bad given their 
verdict he had disa ; and since then 
he bas successtally eluded pursuit. I think 
there was no one in Ashford who did not 
sympathize oordiaMy with bis unhappy fa- 
ther and his sister; but——" 

“They could spare no sympathy tor a 
nan unjustly accosed and sent out into the 
world, like Cain, with the brand of 
murderer; but,unlike Cain, who was guilty, 
he was innocent,” Sidney concluded bit- 
terly. 

“I think I remember the case,’’ Lloyd 
Milner said hurriedly, recalling the Ash- 
ford inurder, and regretting his questions, 


“lt was avery paintul one. Well, Miss 
Dolly,” be added abruptly, to change the 
subject, “is that momentous question of 


costume decided yet ?”’ 

“My costume for mainina’s fancy-ball on 
the first?” Dolly said nervously. ‘Well, I 
am notsure., IT am to have some more en- 
gravings by thisevening'’s post; and per- 
haps, if you have nothing better to do this 
inorning, you will help me to look over 
those IT have.’’ 

“With much pleasure.”’ 

Stephen went away that moruing—for the 
first tiune since his tuarriage—with his cus- 
tomary farewell to his wife; and 
went ap to her rooms too much absorbed 
in ber own thoughts to note the omission. 

Dolly followed her up-stairs, making 
some trifling remarks about the ball, and, 
while the girl weut to her room to pet the 
jctures as to which she had asked 

loyd’s advice, Sidney went to her boudoir 
where she was secure froin Observation, 

Having locked the door, she sat down be- 
fore her pretty writing-table and put her 
hand into the pocket of her cashinere morn. 
ing-gown,to feel for anote which that morn- 
Ings post had brought her. 

The next moment she lad risen, grasping 
the table for support wud trembling in 
every liinb—the note was not there! 

For the space of a minute Sidney stood 
spell-bound, unable to nove in her agony 
ol terror, 

Then recovering herself by a great effort, 
she flew, rather than ran, down-stairs to the 
dining-rooim, 

Her husband's friend was there alone, 
standing in deep thought by the table. 

“T have lost something,’’she said, too un- 
uverved vo conceal ber agitation—*A letter. 
I must have dropped it. Not a letter—a 
note.’”’ 

She was bending down harriedly,looking 
under the table, and she did not see the 
curtous look that he gave ier. 

“Is this it, Mrs. Daunt?’’ he said quickly. 
“Tt can hardly be called even a note.” 

She stood up eagerly, glancing at the slip 
of paper that he held, 

“Yos, yes, that is it,’’ she panted, snatch- 
ing it from him with an eagerness strangely 
at Variance with her usual languid, calin 
manner, ‘Thank you, thank you.” 

She was about to leave the room, 
his voice arrested her steps. 

“Mrs. Daunt!’’ 


when 


“What is it?’ she said, standing in the | 


middle of the room, ber hands holding 
tightly the slip of paper she had taken from 
him. 

“T think it right to tell you 
“I did so unintentionally in lifting the pa- 
per from the floor, where 1 suppose you 
dropped it.’ 

Her hands sank helplessiy by her sides, 
her whole form seemed to shrink and 
collapse, and aterrible look crossed her 
ghastly face. 

Twice ber pale lips moved, as if she were 
about to speak; but no words came, and 
they stood looking ateach other in anawful 
silence which be would not and sbe could 
not break. 





CHAPTER XII. 


YOU have read it.”’ 
The words caine slowly and as it 


were unwillingly froin) Sidney's pale 
dry lips; and, if Lioyd Miluer had not seen 
them inove, and had not known that there 
was no one else in the room, he would not 
have believed that she had spoken, so barsh 
and changed, 60 unnatural did the husky 
strained tones sound as the words fell upon 
the stillness, 

“Yes, | bave read it,’ he answered, in a 
low tone, feeling pained and grieved at the 
humiliation her tone and manner ex pressed 
as She stood trembling in every limb. 


} 


| 





Sidney | 





“Ah” 


“I cannot help gleaning that the ‘Chrissie’ 


his | spoken of there,”’ he went on, ‘vith the 


suine gentleness of manner, “is the lady 
spoken of this morning; therefore I con- 
clude that the writer of the note isthe un- 
fortunate young tnan ber brother.’ 

Sidney's h dreoped. 

She was calmer now, with the calmness 
of despair. 

Doubtless all was lost. 

This man who had discovered her secret 
would betray her to her husband; it would 
be found out that Frank bad been in the 
neighborhood, and be would be arrested, 
and she whom he had trusted would be the 
cause ¢ 

Tne thought was almost unbearable 
ayony. 

She raised her hands to her head with a 
little despairing gesture, and pushed back 
her hair ves her forehead teverishly. 

The young man, watching her, thought 
he had never seen a face lovely in its inisery 
so miserable in its loveliness, 

“It will not need much cleverness to 
yuess that for some time you have been in 
communication with Mr. Greville,’’ he said 
quietly. : 

“For some days past I have unwillingly 
been foreed to conclude that you had some 
secret which vour husband did not share, 
and 7 was grieved to think it. Believe me, 
Mrs. Daunt, the course you are pursuing 
can bring you only misery and trouble. To 
deceive a inan so generous and true and 
trusting as Stephen Daunt is can give you 
only remorse at best. , 

“Why not have told) him that you are 
anxious to do what you can to prove the in- 


| nocence of Mr. Greville, and ask for help? 





} 


that T have | 
read what is written there,’’he said gravely. | 


| 


kvery shadeof color bad taded trom hertace, | 


even her lips were white; and, but for the 
passionate burning eyes,it might have been 
the face of a dead woman, $0 colorless and 
immobile was it. 

*And—and,” she said breathlessly; but 
her voice failed her, the words died “away 
on her parched lips, and she could only 
stand trembling, gazing at him with terri- 
fied dilated ‘ yes. 


“You would ask ineif I understand the 
durport Of your little note? be said ventiy 
| eae teak eka ic Mise, Beant?” — 
‘> as ’ ed r st | rut rt , itt . | 
. I ay ‘ a 
. ¥ o 
yuls ) Arg 
~ AS ¢ ru “= Vy _ 
isband ‘The few vords writt t 
would have Deel ul 4 ie WwW tt 
Mrs. Daunt, had a clue to their meaning n 


been supplied by tue conversation at break- 
i a 


‘ 


He can advise and help you, and take from 
your shoulders a burden they cannot’ bear 
alone?” 

“Why not?” she echoed bitterly. ‘You 
remember what passed in this room half an 
hour ago, and you ask that! You heard 
how cruelsy and bitterly Stephen spoke; 
you see how convinced he is of Frank’s 
guilt. Even if he loved ine—and you who 
see so inuch, must have seen that he does 
not—he would not help ine in this, ’ 

“He would help yvou—only ask him,”’’ 
Lloyd Milner said earnestly. 

“IT have asked him. J bave entreated 
him to do so; but he will not. Ah, if you 
retnember the circumstances, you will not 
wonder at it!’ she went on, with inereased 
and passionate bitterness, “She was 80 
beautiful—so beautiful, and—and Stephen 
loved her—not Frank only.” 

She had striven to speak ealinly; but 
Lloyd, watching her, saw how she treim- 
bled, and how, but for the support of a 
chair on which she Jeaned, she must have 
fallen. 

At any other time he would have tried 
to soothe her distress; but her last words 
had startled him even beyond his own 

vowers Of self-control, and he could only 
Mook at her in ainazement, aud wonder at 
the meaning of her words, 

“You don't understand,’’she said striving 
to steady ber trembling lips—‘tyou .don’t 
know all. Frank loved her, and Stephen; 
but Mr. Rutledge was wealthy, and she 
inarried hin, and they were miserable. 
She,’’she went on with sudden fierceness— 
“she is the one who deserved to suffer; she 
was the cause of it all, not Frank, whose 
only fault was loving ber.” 

“As you say, I do not know all,” he an- 
swered yravely. “I retnember reading the 
case at the tine; but it slipped ny memory, 
Stepuen was not even a witness,’”” he went 
on meditatively. “If he had anything to 
say, probably I should remember it all the 
better on that account. But atn I mistaken 
in the notion that Mr. Greville, who was 
supposed, 1 think, to have eloped with the 
murdered man’s wife, was engaged co some 
young lady here ?” 

“No, you are not inistaken,’? she said 
desperately. ‘He was engaged to me.” 

‘To you!” he said, in intense surprise, 

‘'To me."' 

Lioyd Milner was silent then. 

Sorry as he had been for Sidney—ah, and 
for her husband—a few minutes before, he 
was doubly sorry now; and, although it was 
iinpossible that he should guess at all the 
truth, he could not help filling in for him- 
selt the blank partso! the story. 

Sidney, he thought, had married Stephen 
When her first enyaygeinent catne to an end, 
a8 So nany girls mnarried, for wealth and 
freedom, and, having these, she could not 
resist attempting to prove the innocence of 
the man she had really loved, even though 
she believed hiin in love with another wo- 
nan. 

Young as Lloyd Milner was, he bad bad 
a large expericnce of the world, and he 
knew something of the strangeness of wo- 
manhind—how often they acted with utter 
disregard of self, and just in the Opposite 
manner too in which they might have been 
ex pected to act. 

That Sidney was terribly unbappy he did 
not doubt for a inoment; but, much as 
pitied her, he was vet more grieved for Ste- 
phen, whom he loved, and wio had, as he 
feared, Shipwrecked his lite by marriage 
with a Woman whom he did not love, and 
who did not love him, 

And yet surely he loved her! thought the 
young barrister, retinembering the 
earnest words in which Stephen bad asked 
hit to Come and see hii “inade the hap- 


f men, 


plest « and the look of earnest 
pass te love in bis eyes as he had stood 
= \ Ss wedding-day Six months 
apsed, and Lhe\ wer 

and thev bad all thelr 
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Irs. Daunt,’’ he said earnestly, “I am 
an Old friend of Stephen’s, and, for his sake 
I should like to be yours. Believe ne when 


Ttell you that nothing but misery can 
eueue rou aby such deception asthis, It 
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would be better—far better, to entreat Ste- 
phen for his assistance—he will not refuse 
you when me cece how Maree heart jae ep. 
on it- -than to k upt 

tion which suet taleod oeeeesk wm 
it is—so distasteful to you.” 

“Do you think I would have tried it,”"she 
cried passionately, “if there had been any 
other alternative? There isnone, He wiil 
not help ine. He hates Frank,and he knew 
that ” 


She paused suddenly in terror, afraid 
that she had betrayed to this keen-eye:i 
lawyer that Frank was in the neighbor- 


“TI think, ifhe knew how much his wile 
was interested, he would give her his agsist- 
ance,” Lloyd said earnestly. ‘Mrs. Daunt, 
spare yourself any wore pain and hurmilia- 
tion—for you must feel ashamed and hu- 
iniliated by this continued deception of a 
husband whose greatest safeguard should 
be his trust and confidence in you. How 
can you-betray thei and him?” 

“I don’t know,”’ she answered drearily. 
“IT can only hope that the shame and hu- 
miliation will kill me at last. You your- 
self have owned that a broken heart is nota 
myth. 

“IT don’t look like a very re wo- 
man, do 1? And my mother died young. 
And if you care for Stephen you would be 
glad to hear that he was free again,’’ she 
added, looking at him with a very strange 
sinile. 

“Shall I tell vou how to free him? Go 
and tell him what you Know, what you 
have discovered while he is still in ignor- 
ance of it. 

“Tell him that the wife he trusts and 
esteems—although he does§not love her— 
is disobeying his orders, is spending his 
money in an attempt to clear the man who 
was his rival for Sibyl Neil’s love; tell bim 
that he has been in the neighborhood, that 
his wife has inet him by night and by day; 
betray us to him, so that be may put the 
officers of justice on Frank’s track; and on 


| the day you do so,” she added firmly, with 
|} a look on the beautiful face which startled 


him, “I will tind a way out of the diffi- 
culty without any man’s help or woman’s 
either.” 

“Husb!’’ he said gently. ‘You speak 
wildly, and you do not know what you are 
saying. 

“Why should I betray you to Stephen? 
I have no wish to add to your unhappiness 
and to his; it is sufficiently great, Heaven 
knows! 

“Mr. Greville is safe from any interfer- 
ence of mine; but the risk he runs by com- 
ing here is a very great one, and the wisest 
plan is to do as he suggests here—go abroad 
while he has the opportunity. 

“And your wisest plan Mrs. Daunt,’’ he 
added alimost coldly, ‘is to give up you 
desire of seeing him cleared and to run iv 
further risk, 

“Itis a wonder your itmprudence has 
not already brought about the result you 
dread so much,”’ 

She made no reply. 

Her excitement was fading away now, 
and with it her strength. 

She sank down upon the nearest chair, 
breathing quickly, her pale lips parted like 
those of a person in pain. 

Suddenly Dolly’s voice was beard in the 
hall without, and a gleain of terror crossed 
her asby-pale tace. 

Lioyd made a slight reassuring gesture 
with bis hand, and burried out of the rvoin; 
and Sidney heard his voice speaking light- 
ly to Dolly, saying how long she had been, 
80 long that he had thought she must have 
been making the sketches herself, 

Then came Dolly's sweet soft voice and 
gay laughter, and his again sounded sug- 
gesting an adjournment to the library. 

Then all was quiet; and presently Sidney 
raised herself to her teet, and dragged her 
trembling limbs up-stairs to her room to 
prepare for her drive into Ashford to see 
Chrissie, shading ber face with her hand as 
she went, lest she should meet any one ot 
tne household. 

Mr. Milner had been pitiful, angry. 

Would it not be wiser to take his advice 
and give up the miserable attempt ? 

But it was too late now, 

The matter was no longer in her own 
hands. 

She could do nothing now—nothing,save 
suffer and tremble, and live in suspense 
and terror respecting what was to come. 

* » = * * * 


The snow was falling softly, covering 
the town of Ashford, the park at Laimbs- 
wold, and the pretty ornamental grounds 
surrounding Easthorpe with a pure spot- 
less covering charming to look at froin the 
windows of warmed and cosy rooms, but 
not so pleasant to encounter, if one was 
compelled to be witbout at the tiie. 

A tired wayfarer,a man who was walking 
wearily along the high-road leading to Ash- 
ford, which town he must walk through 
before he got to his destination, shook it off 
his shoulders with an impatient sight as he 
went on his way. 

Sidney and Christine Greville were iu 
the tormer’s boudoir, watching the flakes 
as they whirled and danced before the win- 
dows, at one of which Sidney stood, an ex- 
pression of perplexity and care on ber fair 
tace, as she looked out, while Chrissie was 
crouching over the fire, holding out to its 


warmth two tiny hands which were 
almost transparent in their eimacia 
tion. 

It would have been difficult for any ou‘ 
who bad not seen Christine Greville !08 


two years to recognise her, and in the past 
few inontbs especially the change In her 
had been very great. 
All her fierce resentments and rebellion 
against her brother’s fate bad faded now; 


| She no longer gave wad to despair; she 
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had not strength to rebel; she could only to-night, Fergus came to my room and 


suffer. 
In Christine’s life there was no hope; all 
was black and dark and miserable, and it 


was no wonder that she drooped and | 


taded. 

She had no bodily disease, the «doctors 
said; they did not recognize that of a broken 
heart. 

But it was a broken heart which was kill- 
ing Chrissie, as surely as if she had been 
a prey to consuinption, or any other disease 
recognized by ‘the faculty.”’ 

Her brother’s fate hung over her like a 
heavy cloud which was doomed never Ww 
be lifted. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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piece, gazing absently, sadiy, into the 
glowing fire. 

One shapely, jeweled hand rested on the 
dark w , and the other held back the 
sweeping folds of her dead-leaf-colored 
silk. 

This sombre toilet was relieved by deli- 
cate, pink-coral ornaments in her ears, and 
at her throat and wrists, and a coral comb 
fastened back the masses of waving 
hair, dead-leaf-colored, like her silken 
robe. 

It was half-past eleven, and she had been 
waiting there so many hours, 

A quick, firm step outside, and the sound 
of a latch-key, brought her band to her 
heart, and then she turned. 

Butashade of disappointment crossed 
her fair brow as a tall, slight young fellow 
entered and hastened to her side. 

“Still —— Isabel? Always waiting! 
Is iny brother late again ?”’ 

‘“‘He is late again, Alfred. Bat how pale 
you are! Are you ill? tired ?”’ 

“Ob, no! I have walked rapidly. Is your 
clock right?”’ 

“Yos. It has just struck half-past. Hadn’t 
you better go upstairs to rest?” 

“And leave you bere alone? No! If you 
must sit up, 1 will, too. What a pretty 
ring you wear! May I look at it 
closer ?’’ 

She held out her hand for him to examine 
the delicate coral carving. 

As he stood beside her, bending over it, 
neither heard the door open,nor saw a dark 
scowling-faced man approach them; so that 
both started when a sarcastic tone fell on 
their ears— 

“A most engaging tableau! What is the 
interpretation, pray ? The meaning seems 
obscure.”’ 

“T was examining your wile’s Neapolitan 
ring, Fergus. 

“T came ina moment , and finding 
her alone again, I remnained with her. As 
you are come, I will bid you both good- 
night!” 

He bowed and left, and then followed a 
stormy scene. 

Isabel never could account for these sad 
quarrels, 

She said— ’ 

*You are late again, Fergus.”’ 

‘No one asked you to wait,” 
led. 

“I would rather wait,’’ she answered 
gently; ‘for I am always anxious when you 
are not in at your usual time.” 

“This is iny usual tiime.”’ 

“Yes, I know it has grown to be so,’”’ she 
replied sadly; “but it did not use to 
be. 

“Fergus,” she added, laying her hand 
timidly on his arm, ‘couldn't you come 
back to ine a little earlier sometimes ?”’ 

Then his anger burst forth, and from one 
thing he went on to another, until, forget- 
ting himself utterly, he stormily accused 
her of amusing herself well in his 
absence, 

“What dol find on my return, night 
after night ?’’ he cried. 

“You, my wife, in gorgeous dresses 
wirich I pay for, and that baby-faced bro- 
ther of mine almost kneeling at your 
feet !’’ 

“Fergus,”’she moaned, pressing her hands 
together in pain as his unjust words stun 
her heart, ff dress tor you—only you; an 
your brother is——”’ 

“Silence, madain !”’ 

He pushed ber angrily away, and left her 
with a withering look of scorn. 

It always ended so—Isabel was always 
put in the wrong, and, loving her husband 
laithfully, this was bard to bear, 

A wild thought crossed her mind as she 
was left alone. 

She knew her husbaud’s brother loved 
her, 

For once, long ago, when she was a girl, 
he had told her so, and she had thrown 
away a true heart for the sake of this inan, 
who neglected and insulted her. 

But the next moment she was on her 
knees, praying for help against temptation, 
and then she quietly wiped away her tears, 
and, throwing herself down on a lounge, 
she slept uaeasily until daybreak. 


[® BEL stood by the low,carved mantel- 


he grow- 


| nade so ne unpleasant remarks to me, tell- 


| Ing me plainly that my presence here is no 
lounger we! come. 

“T bave packed soine necessar 
and have left all else in order. 
course, call lo see you soon, 

| “Affectionately your brother, 
ALFRED ATTLEY,” 


articles, 
shall, of 


| The next day, the papers were full of tne 
| account of a fatal accident, or murder, at 
the bachelor apartrients of one Signor Del 
Monte, a young Spaniard, whose handsome 
face and large fortune had made him very 
popular in society during the season just 
past. 

The anfortunate victiin, Herbert Morti- 
ner, was a gentleman well-known to Mr. 
and Mrs, Attley as an intimate friend of 
their brother, Alfred, and Isabel shuddered 
as she thought of one so promising being 
thus cut off in his youth. 

She wondered a little, also, if Alfred had 
known of this when he had come in so pale 
and worn the night before. 

His sudden departure, too! 

Could be possibly be mixed up in this 
terrible affuir ? 

Her heart alinost stopped beating as she 
thought of this, and at that moment the 
housemaid entered, saying— 

“There's a gentleman in the parlor wishes 
to see you, ina’aim. He didn’t give no name 
atall.’’ 

Mrs. Attley went down at once. 

A courteous-looking, plainly-dressed 
man rose as she advanced, and bowing, 
said— 

“There other ways of dealing in such 
affairs, inadam, but I never use deceit or 
disguise unless it is necessary. [am a po- 
lice-officer. 

“I have come to ask some questions re- 
lating to the terrible affair which occurred 
at Signor Del Monte’s rooins last night.”’ 

“Ask me?" cried Isabel, turning white. 
“Why, I know nothing about it! But be 
seated, sir,’’ she added coldiy, ‘and pray 
explain.’’ 

“It | was too abrupt,’’ he resuined, as be 
coin plied, “I beg your pardon. 

“Your brother-in-law, Mr. Altred Attley, 
was intimate with the unfortunate young 
fellow who was killed, and he is a close 
friend of the Spaniard. 

“That he was there last night is cer- 
tain. 

*“T have already seen your husband, who 
tells ine that he found his brother here 
witb you when he returned last night, be- 
fore inidnig ht. 

“Did you happen to notice the exact 
hour ot Mr. Alfred = Attley’s — en- 
trance ?”’ 

“I did, sir. It had struck for half-past 
eleven one minute before Alfred entered. 
My husband came in about ten minutes 
later.’’ 

“This tallies exactly with what he told 
me,’’ said the officer, consulting a small 
note-book ; ‘‘but are you sure your clock 
was exact ?”’ 

“lt is regulated by a clockmaker in the 
neighborhood, and keeps excellent titue. I 
think it could be depended upon.”’ 

“One thing more. Mr. Attley, your 
brother-in-law, left this house in the 
night. 

“That looks badly. Can you explain it ? 
Your busband,I teil you trankly,exhibited 
an angry reserve on that point, which leads 
ine to suppose that some quarrel took place 
or sotne ill-feeling exists.” 

Isabel flushed painfully, and pondered 
for a moment. 

Then meeting the kindly-syinpathizing 

lance of the gentlemanly official, she told 
Sen lainly, with as little reserve as she 
out, ot her husband's unjust suspicion, 
and of her brother’s note. 

“T suppose he pinned it to iny sleeve be- 
fore leaving last night, for I slept on this 
lounge until morning,’ she continued, 
“and the gas was burning low. 

“T have the note here. Will you read 
it ?’’ ; 

“With your perinission, 1 will.” 

And taking it froin ber outstretched 
hand, he perused it attentively, and then 
returned it. 

“Have you any idea where Mr. Attley 
is?” giving ber a searching look. 

“T have not, sir.”’ 

“T thank you, tnadain, for your courteous 
treatment, and for your candid replies. It 
inay possibly be necessary for you to repeat 
this in court. 

“]T hope not: but if so, I have no doubt 
you will willingly aid in the cause of jus 
tice. 

“The Spaniard insists that the shooting 
was accidental. 

“He says, as you nay have read in the 
journals,that the quarrel began about some 
remark ; that he seized a sinall pistol,which 
he supposed unloaded, and pointing it, 
threatened to shoot Mr. Mortimer if he did 
not retract his words. 

‘He admits that be handled the weapon 





Once, in the night, she thought she heard | 


a step. 

She listened, and felt almost sure the 
floor closed carefully behind soine one who 
went out. 


But, persuading bersell that it was fan 
POrnk gov 
\ ben she entered her cha er a 
ick a light, she Saw A s1na led paper 
| inned to the sleeve of ber dress. 


Hastily unfastening it, she unfolded it | 


and read— 


tired of causing 


“Dear Isabel,—I am 
After leaving you, 


trouble in your home. 


carelessly; he says it slipped in his hand 
and went off, killing bos former friend in- 
stantly. 

‘He is in deep distress, and no one can 
help teeling sorry for him.” 

With these words he withdrew. 

Alfred Attley did not turn up until after 
the trial. 

To her great relief, Isabel did not need to 
ippear,and the court decided that the shoot 
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bad retnained away. 
“Isobel, 
demn me, 
“] was present when poor Mortimer tet 
his death. Del Monte’s clock was wrong. 
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‘he said, ‘‘I fear you will con- | 


He bad a habit of putting it back an hour or 
so, t© make us stay later. 

“It was a trick of his, and so it happened 
that I got here at half-past eleven, and the 
offcers, noting the tine by his clock, made 
the inistake. 

“They never seemed to think his time- 
piece might be wrong. 

“Well, I could not have sworn the shoot- 
ing was accidental, for | was not sure, nor 
ain I yet, 

“Del Monte says it was,andI am sure 
[ hope so for his sake, poor old 
fellow ! 

“I liked him well; indeed, I believe I 
loved biim. 

“T could not have appeared against him. 

“But it is over now. I never want to see 
his face in. 

“And, Isa dear, I am off to-morrow. I 
only came to say good-bye; and tell me— 
do you think I did wrong?”’ 

“It is always wrong, I suppose,” she an- 
swered gently, “to avoid Gdns all we can 
to aid in bringing truth to light; but I feel 
with you in your shrinking to appear against 
your friend, and—No, I do not blaine you. 
Good-bye, now.” 

“A long good-bye, dear sister !’’ 

Then he kissed her cheek, pressed her 
hand, and was gone. 
. 7 7 * » 

Three years passed. 

Fergus Attley pursued his wild course of 
dissipation, and alter nearly breaking his 
sweet wife's heart, he fell ill and 
died. 

She mourned for him sincerely, for she 
had loved hitn through all and to the end. 

After that the lonely strain of the years 
grew unbearable, and she left her chilly 
home and went to Italy, hoping some 
warinth might creep into her heart with the 
bright southern sunlight, 

One day she was driving slowly through 
the picturesque town. 

Her black veil was thrown back, and the 
heavy crape draperies fell ubout her like 
dark shadows, throwing out the pure sweet 
tints of her lovely face, 

Looking indiflerently at the rs, her 
attention was suddenly attracted by a tall 
gentleman, who was regarding her 
fixedly. His face had something in it 
s rangely familiar. 

It reminded her of her dead husband. 

No thought of his brother crossed her 
mind, until, hurrying close to the carriage, 
he made a sign to the driver to stop; and 
then with a glad cry of Isabel! he sprang 
in beside her,and held her wilting bands in 
a close welcoine. 

“Alfred, I did not know you. 
Lave changed ! 

“Tt is the dark beard and the close-cut 
hair, and your Italian bearing, 1 sup- 

208e,"” 

They had much to say to one another, 
and then she drove him to her own 
hoine. 

“Tsabel, ry dear, dear sister,’’ 
then; 
coime.”’ 

She was his sister to be sure, but the kiss 
he pressed on her lips was hardly bro- 
therly,and he did not drop the hand he had 
taken. 

“You retused ine long age dear, when | 
asked you to inarry ine, ill you accept 
ine now ?”’ 

“Alfred, I ought not to say it to you wh 
haps,but iny first marriage was so wretched 
that I have resolved never to marry again. 
You do not know sa 

“T do know tnore than you could tell me 
—imore than you know yourself,’’ he mut- 
tered between his teeth ; and bis hand loo- 
sened over hers, 

But as she tried to withdraw it he held it 
firm. 

“I promise to love and cherish you, my 
darling, until you are so happy that the 
dark past will seem like asad dream. Trust 
me, love.” 

She wavered. Hethen threw his arin 
around her protectingly. 

“When shall it be ?’’ he said. 

And Isabel, seeing that he would take no 
refusal, gave in at lastand answered sweet- 
ly with a vivid blush and drooping 
eyes— 

“Whenever you please.’’ 

i ae ._-_ - 

THE SMART CHINAMAN.—There were 
two shortsighted nen, Ching and Chany, 
who were always quarreling as to which of 
thei could see best. As they heard there 
was to be a tablet erected at the gate of a 
neon. paher temple, they determined they 
would visit it together on a given day, and 
put the visual powers of wach to the test, 
But, desiring to take advantage of the 
other, Ching went immediately to the tein- 
ple alone, and, looking quite close to the 
tablet, saw an inscription with the words, 
‘To the great man of the pastand the tu- 
ture.”’ 

Chang also went soon alterwards, prying 
yet closer, and in addition to the Inscrip- 
tion, ‘*To the great inan of the past and the 
tuture,”’ read, in smnaller characters, This 
tablet is raised by the tannly of Ling in 
honor of the greatitnan.’’ On the day ap- 
pointed tor the contest, standing at a dis- 
tance from which neither could read,Ching 
exclaimed,**The inscription is, “To the great 


How you 


he said 
‘now give me my kiss of wel- 








| inan of the past and the future.’’’ ‘True,’’ 
| said Chany; ‘*but you bave left out a part of 
the inseription, which I can read but you 
cannot, and which is written in small let 
7 rhe } , ‘ { } | 
isITig One al ner ig? 
|} matter to the bigl sto 10 lernphert Hh: 
heard their story, and then quietly said, 


| ‘“sentlemen,there is no tablet to read; it was 
} taken into the interior of the teimple yester 
| day.” 
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Bric-a- Brac. 

POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. --The #0-called 
signs of the zodiac, or phases of the toon, 
have no effects upon plants or animals on 
this earth, but there are still many persons 
who believe they do, and for this reason 
watch the noon or soine old style alimanac 
to find out when to plantecorn, inelons, &., 
as well as the proper time to kill hogs. But 
people who never heard of such signs or 
pay no attention to thein succeed just as 
well as those who watch and follow these 
signs ever 8 closely. 

WHAT BRANDY bib To THE GeEsE.—A 
farmer's wife in Germany, making some 
cherry brandy, found the fruit unsound, 
and threw the whole into the yard. Her 
ten geese ate them all, and became dead 
drunk. She forgot about the cherries, and 
when she found her geese all in the gutter, 
she concluded they had all been poiwoned, 
and would not be good for food, so she 

icked ali their feathers off for the market. 

hat was her surprise to find the geese 
pees mnorning alive, but cold and shiver- 
ng. 

STRANGE CusToMs.—Some of the cus- 
tons of the Thibetans are very curious. At 
porting a junior person takes off his cap, 
ows, and puts his tongue out. They pull 
their cheeks in order to show surprise. 
Turning up the big finger means the con- 
trary. The rest of the fingers signify an in- 
different quality of thing or person. All 
the nen and wotmnen smoke, The nomadic 
Thibetans do not bury their dead, but throw 
thein to wild boasts and birds of prey. [oa 
the capital of Thibet the clergymen decide 
as to the disposel of a dead body, whether it 
shall be burned, or thrown into a river, or 
buried, or leit as prey for beasts and birds, 

SHAKSPEKARE’S PLAGIARISM.—Thestory 
of **King Leir,’’ or Lear is taken by Shaks- 
ware—naine and all—from Old Geoflrey of 
Monimouth’s fabulous history# of Britain. 
The names of the daughters are slightly al- 
tered in the spelling; they are Gonorilla, 
Regan and Cordeilla. Geollrey himself 
lived in the reigns of Henry Land Stephen; 
but, with his quaint assumption of pertect 
accuracy in the chronology of his legendas, 
he finishes the taleof King Leir aad his 
three daughters thus: “At this tine flour- 
ished the prophets Isaiah and Hosea, and 
Rome was built upon the eleventh before 
the Kalends of May by the two brothers Ko- 
mulus and Reimus.”’ The real Cordelia, 
therefore, lived about 2130 years belore her 
namesake of Biackheath. 

THE GREAT BEAR.—In the “ireat Bear,’ 
there are several stars worthy of mention. 
Mizar, the central star of the three in the 
handle of the ‘“dipper,’’ has asinall star 
near itcalled Aleor, The Arabians called 
it *Saidak,’’ the test, as it furnished » ready 
ineans of testing an individual's keenness 
ot vision. Mizar, when viewed through a 
telescope, is itselfa tine double star, the 
second one being of a blueish tinge. The 
steratthat partot the dipper nearest the 
handle is much fainter than the others, and 
it is, moreover, BUpposed to be what is 
known as @ variable star—that is to sav, ite 
brightness varigs at intervals; but its period 
of variation isso long, atmounting tw cen- 
turies, that this point is uncertain, 

ALL OR NONE.—A New Englander, who 
was a way, kopt an eating-nouse near Bos 
ton, where, as he used to say, you could 
get anything that was ever made to eat. 
One day, in caine a New Yorker, and, step 
ping = tothe bar, asked the landlord what 
16 could give him for dinner. “Anything, 
sir,’ said the host—‘anything, from a 
pickled elephant toa canary bird’s tongue." 
‘*Waal,’’ sald the New Yorker, eyeing bitm 
closely, ‘*f guess I'll take a piece of pickled 
elephant.”” “Well, we've got 'eim—got 
‘om ready right here in che house,’ replied 
the landlord; *‘but) you'll have to takea 
whole ’un, ’cause we never cut ’em.’’ The 
New Yorker thought, after all, that he 
bad better take some cod-tish and pota- 
toes. 

“BUTTERCUP! Burrercur!’ — Every 
school-girl bas plucked the golden flower, 
and holding it under her playmate’s chin 
bas cried, “Buttercup, buttercup!"’ as it 
gaveaflush of yellow to the rosy face. 
Every farmer’s boy, too, has heard that if 
the cows feed upon the buttercups the but 
ter will assuine the most yolden yellow 
color, So the naine of the flower bias come 
to be associated with its butter-yellow color, 
The history of its naine reveals a different 
origin, however. In old English this flower 
was Known as the “buttoncop,’’ which 
wieans Siinply ‘“button-head,’’ in allusion to 
the round, button-shaped flowers, The 
word cop tneant head in those days, but it 
has now been superseded by cup, and tthe 
old tneaning has been wholly lost. Button 
gradually degenerated into butter, and 
everyone how says “bultercup,”’ 

MatTep.—Lady Sarah Cadogan, daughter 
of Earl Cadogan; aged 13, was inarried to 
the Duke of Ritninond aged 18.) The imar- 
riage was a bargain to cancel a gambling 
debt between their parents, Lady Sarah be- 
ing a co-heiress, The youth, then Lord 
March, was brought from college and tie 





littie lady froin her nursery for the tmar- 
| riage, which took place at the Hague. The 
bride was amazed and silent, but the bus- 
band exclaiined, “Surely you are not going 
wo tarry me to thatd vdy? lia . 
tutor t K hiin off to t ( 
4 
and w 
atre. There he saw a lady s 
iat he asked who she was, “Tne reiy iv 
toast, Lady March,’’ wasthe anewer. He it 
ones clalined her, and their lite-loty atfee 


| on ls Spoken Of as a rouiauce, 
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THE BOSES KNOW. 
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The roses o'er my window grow, 
An arch of fragrant bleom , 
I make a banch each ulzght, you know, 
Tur tole 
What idle folks 
I hardly know, 
Hut who'd refase a courteous soul 


A tiny 


es mv Iittle room. 
may pause lo «tare, 


I never care ; 


bud for button hole’ 


(ine uight the last sweet night of May— 
My basket in my hand, 

i iv 
1 saw a s\ranger stand, 

tte leant his arms the palings o'er, 

And asked me 

I yave tt with a sintle and word 

No 


ard a footetep Cross the way, 


fora fos he tore > 


more than slinply that occurred, 
ol! the roses blow to-day 

With tenderer, 
‘They whisper we from @very spray, 


tut, 
deeper glows! 


iecauee uy heart's a rose, 
hor yout that pearl of eves 
Above the murmur of thetr leaves, 
Theard hut, oh! 
Dive room the roses know! 


nomatier what 
s know 


IR I 


A Woman's Whim. 


———_—- 


“ny rHK AUTHOR oF “THERE LIGHT, 


Maur LOVE, “BERIIE,” “THE DEAN'S 


GRANDDAUGHTERS,’ ETC,, ETC. 


CHAPTER III. 
|: AIRE is the tirst to leave the table, and 
4 


[ CONTINUED. ] 


her departure is the signal for one at 
least of the questions being asleed, 
‘Who isshe?’ asks the Colonel, trying 


todnofuse more indiflerence than he feels 
into bis face and voiee, 
“That is my new companion, What do 


you think of her?’ returns Irene anx- 
hously, 

“Peculiar, rather.” 

“That is just what struck me!” exclaims 
Miiss Sloane-Trevor. ‘*Phere is something 


toreed and unbatural about her, as though 


she were acting a part. Perhaps she dyes 
her hair, 
“Her complexion is just the kind that 


yoos whieh that) perfectly colorless hair 
Stich is so dreadfully unbecotming.”’ 

“dare say that is it. Last night I 
thought her quite wood-looking,’’ says her 
reother, 

“Lthook her so still,”’ declares Seton 
Crowe, and brings down upon himself a 
shower ot diselanmers and abuse of his bad 
taste, 

Warned by this, he makes no such inis- 
take ayaln. 

\od from this time whatever interest 
diniration le may feel is so carefully 
volised that not even the object of it is 

hous Of IIS existence, 

She, after the first fow days, becomes ac- 
vostomed to her surroundings, even ex- 
traclitng some amusement trom her novel 
experiences, and has forgotten the original 
cause of ber displeasure, though the eflect 

her dislike to the ‘todious. Seton’’— re- 
nisin uralterod, 

Vrs. Sloane-Trevor is always courteous, 
thouwh eold, 

by degrees the avoquaintance between 
them beeo mes a pleasare to them both; but 
lLrene bolds resolutely nloot. 

She isaproud ambitious girl, very slow 
in foctmning friendships, and self-contained 
tf aimarvellous degree, 

She seenms to bave no feminine weakness 
ttall, no love of yossip, scandal, afternoon- 
tea, and the fashion-plates, 

She dresses well, but it 


or 
dis- 
con- 





is instinetively, 


rather Joan studiediv, and, if she is vain, 
the foilble shows itself in no sinall atlecta- 
tions. 

She is conseious of her beautv and would 
be unhappy, doubtless, didi it) remain un- 
rear aed, 

tut there isno Vulyar display or trium- 
phant Dblavoniag of ber charnis, 

Naturally she has tany adinirers; the 
most favored of them all is) Colonel 
('rewe, 


Hat another deserves to be mentioned ou 
accountof bis unswerving constancy Inthe 
decidedly unfavorable circumstances. ‘This 
is the tlonorable Etiinggham Lane, the 
youngest son of an impoverished irish peer 
lazy, good-looking, atmusing, and always 
youd-hutmorediv patient beneath Lrene’s 
persistent snubbing. 

Hie is asubaltern in Seton Crewe's bat- 
talion, and has nearly as ardent an affection 
for his senior as for his haughty lady- 
love. 

The devotion in this ease being certainly 
more deserved, for the Colonel bas helped 
him out of many «a difficulty and | 





debt. 

Thetwo—such 4 contrast in age, disposi- 
tion, and appearance—are,notwilhstanding, 
fast friends, or perhaps their very dission- | 
larity accounts for the attraction that each 
has felt for fhe other, and their rivalry, if 
rivairy it be, has not disturbed their aimica 
bie relations. 

Fuire rather en}: on-luoker at 
the gaimne,and sometimes finds herself won 
ler ul t whether ( nel Cre 

evidently 


VS being 


tis: we 


f ti rir ‘ 
i) FUuis x .» “~ 


If th 


weuid 


Luer inan in t worida 


lnterest 


ue 
mle t stoop lo feel it iM 
laiiu, 

If Irene’s words are to be believed, be is 
not even conscious of her existence, save as 
an Uniinpertant item in the round of his 
daily lite. 


Faire’s new duties are very light, ker po- | 
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sition in the household being almost a sin- 
ecure, in fact. 

She rides with Miss Sloane-Trevor in the 
morning, and drives with her in the after- 
noon, or retnains with ber while she 4s 
entertaining ber guests at luncheon or at 
tea. 


So soon as the elder lady appears—which | 


is not until somewhat late in the day—she 
is free. 

Mra. Sloane-Trevor al ways chaperons her 
daughter in the evening, and takes her also 
to as Inany mMorning-parties as her delicate 
health will permit. 

But Irene is not exacting, and contents 
herself, asa rule, with the evening galeties 
that offer. 

Ounce or twice Faire has been asked to ac- 
coinpany them to the theatre,or some other 
public entertaininent. 

Sne steadily declines, 
mourning garb as an excuse, 

She has been with them nearly a tmonth, 
when one morning @ name is mentioned 
that inakes her start and Jook down appre- 
hensively at a letter lving in her lap, won- 
dering if by any echanee they could have 
dWined its contents. 

**My fairy godmother, Lady Hainault,” 
says EM®ingbaw Lane; and Faire, who has 
heard nothing that has goue 
eagerly for the context. 


her 


pleading 


“[ thought she lived North Barhatin 
way?” remarks Colonel Crewe, looking 
up from his paper, apparently interested 


too. 

“So she does, 
can have induced her to emerge 
hermit-cell. 


what 
her 


Itisa puzzle to me 
from 


“The old house in Kensington Square 
has been deserted for a yreat many 
years,”’ 

“You have expectations from her, 1 
think ?’’ 

It is Colonel Crewe who is speaking 


still. 

But Faire notices that Miss Sloane-Trevor 
looks up with an eager brightness in’ her 
fine eyes, 

Is it possible that the girl can be so mer 
cenary as to be willing to throw over the 
man she loves for the nan who loves her,if 
the balance of riches falls in tavor of the 
latter? 

‘My people hope for me, 1 believe. As 
for ine, I put no faith in) wowen’s whims ; 
she might leave me all her money to-tnor 


row, and the next day make *# new will in 
favor of a hospital tor cats.” 
“Not much gt a ftairy-godmother, after 


all,” laughs Colonel Crewe, 

“She used to be very good to me when I 
was a voungster. T have not) come across 
her for any years,and would sooner avoid 
a meeting now than be suspected of an un- 
due interest in the tinal disposition of 
wealth. 

*T have no faney tor waiting to stand 
dead tnen’s shoes.”’ 

“Don't vou think you are carrying inde- 
pendence too far?’? asks Irene, in a low 
voice, 

“If you are distantly connected with her, 
and she has no near relatives, as I have 
heard you say, you bave as much right to 
the tmoney as any one.” 

“They say she is on the point of adopting 
General Espinasse’s daughter, the girl the 
Colonel was telling us about the otber day, 
who was left so strangely unuprovided 
by a series of accidents.” 

Faire crimsons like a rose. 


In 


Hlow have these people happened to hear 


noticed her emotion, and, edging his ecbair | 


a littie nearer, tries to solve the 
it. 

*You came fron North Barham yourself, 
Miss kdwardes? Did you bappen to know 


reason ol 


the lady of whom we have been speak- 
ing ?"’ 
“Which—what--whom do you mean ?”’ 


Statntuers Faire conftusedly. 

“Lady Hamault of Alderton.” 

“Yes, I Know her—as people in my posi- 
tion would know those in hers.”’ 

Again adeep blush floods Faire’s  tell- 
tale face at the necessary equivocation ; and 
thinking it is caused by hurt pride, perhaps 
by the inemory of some unforgotten sight, 
Seton Crewe refrains from further question- 
ing. 

It is the first time he bas address4d her 
directly since she has been there, save on 
the most general subjects, and he is a little 
startied by the wouderful light that bad 
flashed into her blue eves, 

He is puzzled too by the even more mark- 
ed inoongruity of the straightly-plastered 
hair and dowdy frock in juxtaposition with 
the youthful face that glowed so brightly as 
she spoke, ; 

But as he speculates the Jight fades away, 
and she is once wore the unobtrusive coum. 
monplace companion, 

Truth to tell, she growing a little 
weary of the part that she is playing, im- 
patient of the life that must be lived so ut 
terly aloue. 


Is 


She has known so mach of love hitherto 
that to exist without it is a pain. 
She is vearning for the loving words ar 
caressiliy Louchbes that were & | 
{ 
Dear at t Pa ] | 
wil ier ! Sine As re " 
once, 
And now she bas received a letter 
her announciog her arrival, and beggin 
lig 


her to coine as s00n as she is able. 

She jis wondering whether itis usual for 
a companion to ask for bolidays at ali,when 
to her surprise, Miss Sloane Tri vor 
to the subject. 


"clers 


her | 


| 


It is late in the afternoon of the same dey, 
and Faire is standing somewhat dejectediy 
by the open window, looking down upon 


the square, when Irene, struck by her de- 


before, listens | 
| streets enhances the enjoyment of 





for | 


her story, aud what connection have tbey 
with North Barhaui and its’ inhabit- 
| tants? 

Above all, why should Colonel Crewe 
have troubled hituself about her circum. | 
stances ? 

Hie alone of those who are present has | 





| lineaud bear’s prease,”’ 


spondent attitude and the slight frown on 
her somewhat sad tace,is moved to pity,and 
speaks. 

‘Have 
wardes?’ 

Faire starts, and looks a little tright- 
eved. 

“I meay no one whom you could visit 7" 
continues Irene. “It must be so dull for 
you day after day.” 

“J have one triend, if I thought that you 
could spare ine,’’ begins Faire hesitat- 
ingiy. 

‘*W hat a terrible cvaracter for selfishness 
you are giving me !"’ says Miss Sloane-Tre- 
vor sinilingly. “Ofcourse I can spare you 
whenever you wish to go.”’ 

And then it is arranged that Faire shall 
spend the next day where and how she 
pleases. 


L, 


her. 
The mere fact of walking through 


you no friends in town, Miss Ed- 





CHAPTER IV. 
ADY HAINAULT lives at Kensington; 
but Faire does not take a cab, when,the 
following morning, she starts to visit 


the 
her 
treedom, and the air is 80 clear and frosty 
that its contact exbilarates her as she 
oes. 

She finds the old lady looking through 
her spectacles at a pile of notes and cards; 
but she throws them all down upon the 
table when she sees who is there. 

‘My dear child at iast! I have 

ecting you every day since 1 
Vibat a Babel this London is! 

I felt quite bewildered with the noise at 
tirst, and was longing for you to 
come.”” 

Dear aunt Paul—how giad lam to see 
you!” 

if Lady Hainault bad not at that moment 
been taken suddenly aback at the sight of 
uire’s altered looks, she night have been 
struck by the pathos in her voice, betraying 
as it did such a yearning for svyinpathy and 


been ex- 
arrived. 


iove. Butshe has eyes only for the one 
thing. , 
“Child, what have you dove with all 


»,? 


your beautiful hair? 

The borritied tones inake Faire laugh,and 
taking off her bat, she strokes down her 
plastered locks. 

“Don’t you think I look admirably dis. 
creet and ugly—the very inodel of what 4 
companion ought wo be?’ 

Lady Hainault groans. 

“Tt you goon at this rate, 
says, ‘vou will end your days in 
house,’”’ 

‘“Hetter that than a workhouse—for there 
at least I should not be conscious of ny po- 
sition. . 

“Besides, seriously speaking, it diverts 
notice from me and inakes ny part an eas- 
ier one to play.” 

“Hlow long are vou going to Stay ?”’ asks 
Ladv Hainault abruptly. 

“Until to-night, af 
ine.” 

“Then, ny dear, do, like a good child, go 


she 
inad- 


Faire,’’ 
a 


you will have 


and put your head in a basin, for it isa 
positive pain to see you look like 
that.” 


Laughing and blushing, Faire complies, 
and, coming back, again tinds Lady Hain- 
vault once more puzzling over her visiting- 
cards, 

After passing her thin fingers caressingly 
over the girl’s wavy hair and expressing 
her approval of the change, her bewilder- 
inent finds a vent in words. 

‘People I have quite forgotten, and some 
I am confident I never knew, and relatives 
cropping up from every part of the 
wortd! 

“My dear, 1 wish you would tell ne who 
is who,.”’ 

Faire cannot help being 
the elder lady's distress 
affected. 

“Tam afraid I don’t know better myself, 
unless there is any one I bappen to bave 
tet at Mrs. Sloane-Trevor’s, 

“You see, the few times we were in town 
together—papa and Il—we did not waste 
our time in paying and returning 
Visits.’’ 

“And you have never had a season yet, 
Faire, 


amused, though 
is real, and not 


“Why will you not give up this mad 
scheme, aud come and = stay with 
me?” 

Faire shakes her head, to change the 


subject, takes up some cards to see if there 
isany one with whom she bas acquaipt- 
ance, 

‘*l see afew North Barham names; one 
ortwoof them] have met, but was not 
recognized,thanks to my effectual disguise” 
—pushing back her now clustering 
curls, 

“It takes nearly ail iny salary for bando- 
she adds coimi- 
cally. 

Lady Hainault is obliged to smile,though 


suinewlat disgusted ivo, and vexed that 
she who is dear to her as her own gbild 

| should be put to such untoward 
straits, 

“It is not as if it were compulsory that 
you sbould do as you are doing now,’’ she 
S4VS ayerievedly. 

I ! s ri ed jot to dis 
ss Spa t again, turns iva 
é ards) s is } ling t 

i l. 

“Mr. J ngkam Lane. Then he bas been 
to see you too, aunt Paul ?’ 


“He is iny godson, dear—a favorite god- 
son once, but I have not seen him now for 


inany years. I daresay he does not 
care to be bored by an old woman 
| bow,” 














“I don’t think it is that—indeed I know 
itis not. He is afraid of seeming to be a 
fortune-bunpter, I think.” 

«Poor dear boy!” says Lady Hainauit 
gently. “And I had meant’—she stops 
short. 

Long ago a will had been made, in which 
baving no near relatives,sbe had left every- 
thing to him, and not until Faire had been 
so strangely bereft of all ia one fell swoop 
had she altered her intention. 

She does not regret the step; but, at the 
saine time, feeling as though she had ne- 

lected her own kith and kin for one who, 

owever dear, is an alien by blood,she puts 
aside the subject as an unpleasant one evep 
from her thoughts. 

Although nothi has been detinitely 
said, Faire guessesthe truth, and remains 
silent. 

The position of supplanter is distasteful 
to her of course,and yet she is hardly brave 
or Quixctic enough to refuse a fortune com- 
ing 0. 

Working for one’s livelihood is a less 
gratifying sensation than she had supposed 
and some one must eventually possess the 
money. 

Wh 
other 

This young man is an absolute stranger 
to Lady Hainault, though a distant connec- 
tion and her godson two, while she bss been 
alusost a daughter to her—in all save obedi- 
enece,she confesses ruefully to berseli—ever 
since she was a little child. 

Well, she will say nothing now, but let 
ensuing events decide. 

Rising, she kisses Lady Hainault on the 
cheek, 

It is partly in gratitude for the kindness 
that is past, which she thinks she has scarce- 
ly deserved, and a little in deprecation of 
the kindness that is to follow on her 
death. 

But the other, knowing nothiag of ber 
thoughts, takes it to be an acveptance of her 
good intentions, and feels inore than ever 
bound to fulfil and make them real 
facts, 

It is near midnight when 
Crrosvenor Square that night. 

The ladies are either outor already retired 
and only a single light is burning in the 
hall. 

With ber hood drawn closely over her 
head, she passes the sleepy man-servant 
and speeds across the hall. 

Atthe same moment the library door 
opens, and Colonel Crewe comes our. 

“Is it you, lrene?’’ he asks as he comes 
forward 

“It is I,’’ falters Faire. 

Her endeavor to pull her hood still far- 
ther over her tace defeats its own ob- 
jects. 

The treacherous covering, useful only 
when least required, talis back and reveals 
to Colonel Crewe’s astonished yaze some- 
thing so diflerent from what he bad expect- 
ed that he can only stare in amazement as, 
with a little gasp that night be of dismay, 
or again merely a muttered good night, the 
girl escapes upstairs, 

Colonel Seton Crewe is decidedly puzzled 
and put out—puzzied because he cannot 
imagine bow bis cousin's quiet companion 
could suddenly assuine what by contrast 
was So derange au appearance, and put out 
because itis not bis way to war with wo- 
men; yet, if there is anything not entirely 
above-board about her private life, it is 
surely his duty to set bis relatives upon 
their guard, they baving no other male pro- 
tector than himself, 

But judging her as severely as he does, 
taking the worst at once tor granted, he is 
mollitied, in spite of himself, by the mem- 
ory of the lovely flushed face, the down- 
cast eyes, and bright disordered hair. 

It haunts him and pursues him in his 
sleep, and in the morning bis first thoug!it 
is how she will act when he sees her next, 
whether she will ignore the awkward meet- 
ing or openly defy him to do his worst. 

t is already lave when he goes down, and 
the hui of voices in the breakfast-rooim 
speaks to the fact that he is the last. He 
pushes open the door and enters, 

Irene is pouring out some coffee for her 
motber, who is lying back in ber arm-chair 
near the fire. 

The companion is sitting at the table, 
quiet and demure as of old, in her very 
plainest gown, her hair plastered down 
nore smoothly than ever over her 
brow. 

“You are last, Seton,’’ says Irene, while 
the compa.ion only acknowledges his salu- 
ta\ion with a serene bow. 

“It is not often that any one comes aiter 
me,”’ smniles Mrs. Sloane-Trevor; ‘but 
Jrene and I had a quiet evening at home,s0 
I thought I ought to appear early for very 
shame's sake.”’ 

“Then the usual custoin must have been 
reversed. Generally itis Irene and you 
who comein like owls at all bours [rou 
midnight on; but last night it was Miss 
Edwardes who was late.’’ 

He seats himself as he speaks, and tries 
to seem unconcerned in the answer she will 
make, but the inomentary silence that ¢l- 
sues itnpels him to look up. 

Miss Edwardes is cutting bread-and-but 
ter as calinlv as did Chariotte when dead 
Werther was carried past ber door. 5ié 
only hesitates for a moment,and then turh® 
to Mrs. Sloane-Trevor, 


not she as well as an- 


Faire reaches 


‘Not too late, I hope ?’’ she asks quiet he 
‘I think it was only a little after 
when I came in.” | 

Mrs. Sloane-Trevor waves aside * 


apology. 

‘‘At least you have not the appearan®’ — 
a victim to late hours, You are lookiug * 
the brighter for the little change. You #U» 
visit your friends again.”’ 


‘ vee j 
“It is you, Seton, who look as if you hae 


been consuming gallons of midnight ° 
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exclaiins Irene rall ly,as she puts down 
a cup of coffee by hie aba: ™ 

And indeed just now he.does look some- 
what grave and fvll of thought. Ought he to 
tell them what he has seen ? 

And yet, now that he, thinks about it, 
what is there to tell ? 

Simply that the girl’s bair was ruffled, 
probably from the contact of her hood, or 
perhaps that and her flushed face were both 
owing to her having tallen asleep in the 
jolting cab as she came home. 

No, there is nothing which he can lay 
hold of a& yet; hé must wait and watch. 

And he does watch—not ressively,nor 
rudely, but persistently, so that Faire dare 
not lay aside her mask for an instant, being 
conscious always of his furtive gaze. 

For three or four days he watches fruit- 
lessly, and then a discovery is inade which 
startles him even nore than he had ex 
ed to be startled,and leaves him bewildered 
and distressed. 

He has discovered that he loves her pass- 
ionately, devotedly, and with as little wis- 
dom as he has of hope. 

The knowledge has flashed upon him ia 
a moinent, 

Only just before he had been railing at 
her in his own mind for her artfal evasion 
of the many traps he has set to betray her 
into forgetfulness of the role that apparent- 
ly she is acting. and then instantaneously 
it is made clear to him why he has taken 
such an interest in his task. 

He had thought that his eagerness to find 
out all the truth about her was only tor 
Irene’s sake, that she inight not suffer froin 
contact with one who wasin any degree less 
pure and high-minded thau herself. 

He does not care for woinen—has never 
professed to do so—only tolerating them 
when necessary, and esteeming one beyond 
the rest because it nas been understood fo: 
some years past that eveotually she wil! be- 
come his wife. 

But now his whole happiness—nay, his 
life—lies in a woman’s bands, and ye* she 
must be nothing to hin now, nor ever, be- 
cause he is in honor bound. 

There is no forinal engagement between 
the two, but it is expected that he shall 
speak, and understood that Irene will lend 
a favorable ear. 

Well,ba must clonch the business at once 
and put it out of his power to break the 
bonds. 

Once she is his wife, Irene will no longer 
need a companion, and Frances Edwardes 
can go out of his life and, pray Heaven, his 
inemory for ever. 

But can he speak now—now with the con- 
sciousness of his love still fresh and fair 
within him? 

It is impossible. 

He must go away fore time, and coms 
back with the madness overcome; while, it 
inay be, after many years the flowers of 
fond atfection may still bloom where the 
flames of an ill-starred passion bad seemed 
to lay waste all. 

It must be madness, blindest passion, for 


who, seeing the two together, would do as | 


he has done ? 


There is Irene, pale meet gee it is true, j 


but exquisitely lovely, and witha careless 
grace of manner that seldom fails to charm; 
there is the other,equally cold and self-con- 
tained, and with nothing of Miss Sloane- 
Trevor's redeeming beauty to make one 
torget her faults. 

“I wonder why she is not handsome ?”’ 
muses Seton, a8 be looks. 
lovely and ber teatures pertect. Is it only 
her listless expression and the depressing 
effect of her bair being brought so low 
upon her forehead that keep her from being 
even pretty. 

“Ain Lin love with her as she is, or en- 
amored of a fancy—the vision I saw ot ber, 
or thought | saw for a moment,the glimpse 
1 had of ber first upon the stairs, quiet ana 
old-fashioned still, but quaintly demure 
like a Quakeress who has leanings towards 
a more alluring religion ?” 

But, puzzled as he is,the facts remain. 
He is,or ought to be,engayed to one woman 
and he loves another, 

Yes, he must go away 
doubt of that! 

Absence does not make all hearts grow 
fonder, and every man bas some incident 
in his life preceding the legitimate affection 
he offers to his wife. 

Once resolved upon his course of action, 
he allows no delay 1n carrying it out. 

That very afternoon he announces his in- 
tention of running over to Paris for a week 
or two on urgent business ; but he looks a 
little abashed when Mrs. Sloane-Trevor 
asks him, with soinething of reproachful- 
ness in her tone, whether his solicitor is 
there at present. 

“No, my solicitors gre, as usual,in town,”’ 
is his somewhat embarrassed reply; and 
then he adds, not glancing Irene’s way, 
“When I return I bope to put inatters upon 
&@ more secure footing.” 

Irene looks inscrutable when he says 
farewell, unwilling doubtless to show any 
feeling while he isso palpably devoid of 
emotion. 

With a sigh, be turns to Faire. 

“Good-bye, Miss Edwardes,’’ be falters, 

“And -bye, Colonel Crewe,” she an- 
swers, suniling serenely in his face. 

* a * a * 2 


for a while, no 


For a fortnight Colonel Crewe remains 
away, a fortnight that seems to him like 
many months, each rendered longer than 
the last by perplexity and pain. 

Never having frittered away his affections 
on numberless different objects, the love 


he 


feels now is a the deeper and n re 4p 
able of change. 

strive as he w ) j re wi 
[rene at bis side. the future becotmnes Dlu 
red and indistinct, and through a vist 
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—Faire, with her smooth braided bair and 
downcast eyes, or again Faire, as he saw 
her once, afl flushed and radiant from some 
— that he has not yet been able to find 
ou 

Time after time, like the strong man he 
is, he tries to baniso the tewpting vision, 
and time after time it returns with subtler 
sweetness and ever deadlier force. 

And yet he bas known her only a inonth, 
and she is not beautiful nor even good-look- 
ing, nor is she brilliant, nor is she accoim- 
Panes. nor anything else that would be 

ikely to lead a inan into such a luckless 





ment 
he is only his consin’s companion, 
quaint,qudiet, and pozzling—worse than all, 
profoundly indifferent to himself. 

I. is a witehery that possesses him, 
surely! 

If he saw her again, he would be cured, 
and only wonder how he had been under 
the spell so long. 


With an eagernessthat might have warn- 
ed him of the hopelessness of this last 
chance, Seton Crewe prepares for his 
houreward journey, and, once started, 
travels with feverish haste towards his 
cure, 

It is about the luncheon-hour when he 
reaches Grosvenor Square, and he walks 
into the dining-room before his arrival can 
be announced, 

The ineal is over; butthe room 
anted still. 

In the shadow of the window-curtains 
Irene stands, with averted face and fingers 
interclasped, and by her side is Effingham 
Lane, easy and debonair as usual, and ap- 
parently gracefully resigned to the unsuo- 
cessfuluess of his suit. 

He is first to see the new-comer as be en- 
ters,and goes forward to welcoine him with 
rather exaggerated pleasure, or 80 the Coi- 
onel, who is tired and cross, and conse- 
quently inclined to be hypercritical, thinks; 
but he grows tenderly remorsetul for the 
unfaitultulness of which only he is aware 
when she turns with a lovely sudden 
blush and holds out a hand whose tremb- 
ling accounts for the absence of any greet- 
ing words. 

if she loves hitn so dearly as it seeins, 
how doubly base of him to have been false 
to her even in bis thoughts 
‘‘Where is your mother, Irene .”’ ne asks 
qmietly, to break the somewhat awkward 
silence. 

“She islying down in her room¢. She 
was with us, though, at luncheon, and so 
was Miss Kdwardesa, of course,” answers 
Irene, with an eagerness to explain that 
looks suspicious. 

“Qui s'ercuse, s'accuse,” mutters Mr, 
Lane beneath his blonde moustache. 
But Colonel Crewe, keen a8 be usually is 


is ten- 


to detect, is rendered dense tor the 
moment by the violence of his own 
emotion. 

The very mention of Faire’S name nas 





“Her eyes are | 





set his pulses beating wildly. 

Almost unconsciously he 
naine. 

“Miss Edwardes !”” 

And Lrene, thinking that he is rebuking 
her for being without the chaperonage of 
her companion’s presence, auswers hur- 
riedly— 

“She has only just gone to her room, She 
is going out. It is her birthday. We only 
discovered it at Juncheon, and tmaimina said 
she might have the rest of the day W her- 
self. 
of late, we think.”’ 

Colonel Crewe ofters no remark on 

After a few desultory questions and § an- 
swers between him and his subaltern on 
military matters, he says something about 


repeats her 


this. 


oe te and business that bas still to ve 
transacted, aud makes his escape trom the 
roouw, 


His opportunity bas come at last. 

For every reason it is necessary that thi 
invstery should be explained. 

He will follow her now and see who are 
her associates and where are her haunts, 
and see why this secrecy shoulg emshroud 
one who is so young and apparently of gen- 
tle birth. 

He waits for nearly an hour in the li- 
brary, the windows of which command a 
view of the exic froin the house, and = pres- 
entiv his patience is rewarded. 

Footsteps are heard outside, the hall-door 
is thrown open, and, unconscious of the es- 

ionage under which she ts, Faire runs 
fightly down the steps. 

A few noiments later, Seton Crewe emer- 
ges leisurely from bis room tw disarm sus- 
picion, and, lighting his cigar, follows her 
into the street. 

He is half afraid that the necessary de- 
lay may have caused bim to uTiss brer, that 
she nav have taken acab and been whirled 
away from his pursuit—taut no! 

There she is some hundred yards ahead, 
her slim graceful figure taking her con- 
spicuous even ainong the many who are 
harrying to and tro. 

“Not adcnbt of it sheis a lady,”’ inuses 
Seton, as he watches her admiringly ; ‘‘for 
no half-bred one ever moved = Iiike 
that.’ 

Quickly she speeds along, never looking 
bebind, and 690 unconscions thatone wh» 
loves and yet distrusts her m trying to jus 
tify his passion to himself, following her 
that he may prove her secret at Jeast to tx 
no disgrace, 

He is astonished 
almost the ary 


So mare # mans 1 tha Sie - 


when at last she stops at 


st mem Kensinygt 


what is suspiciously like tears be sees Faire | |! 





| than bad been supposed ? 


> tionable, 





She has not been looking very strong 
| 





| 
| 
| yet—and yet furan nature is proverbially | 


ING POST. 


CHAPTER V. 
Tes into his club, Colonel Crewe, 


EVEN 


his surprise, finds the Honorable 

EmMfiingham Lane stretched full length 
upon a settee, looking down moodily at his 
well-garinented limbs. 

“How is it, | find you here, Effie? I 
thought vou were safe in (irosvenor Square 
for the rest of the day. Have you and Irene 
quarrelled? You are looking very gium, 
indeed.” 

“I left directly afler you did,’’ 
curt response, 

“And what bas put you out?” asks the 
Colonel. 

“Effle’s uneasy about the ‘divided 
skirt,’"’ laughs a young brother subaltern 
who is pwwsing by. “Ile thinks that the 
ladies are going to beat him on his own 
ground,”’ 

But the joke meets with neither appre- 
ciation nor denial. 

Directly the other is out of earshot Col- 
ovel Crewe says gravely— 

“There is something serious the matter 
with you, Effipgham. Won't you tell me 
what it is.” 

“Tam out of sorts, Colonel, hipped—aim 
not myself. [I was thinking ot leaving 
town for a while, noone can keep well in 
this everlasting sinoke.”’ 


is the 





It Colonel Srewe thinks that he has been 
sometime finding out the tact, he keeps the | 
opinion to himpelt, 

He thinks he knows the reason 
3uddenly-tormed distaste. 

It is because of Irene, because he cannot 
stay and see her inarried w another ; and 
yet before he had seemed quite resigned to 
the inevitabie, 

lias he playéd too long with fire, or were 
his feelings always more deeply touched 


of this | 


They had all thought it merely a boyish 
fancy. 

Have they been blind all this time, and 
is itan honest manly love tor the girl who 
seemed to care 80 little in return,ridiculing 
and quarrelling with him upon every pos 
sible occasion? 

Colonel Crewe’s tace grows gravely svip- 
pathetic. 

Has he not also tasted all the bitterness of. 
a hopeless unrequited love? 

Fate sceins to take « strange pleasure in 
thus causing them lo play at cross-purposes 
like this, 

If only by some happy chance thin 
might yet come right—but that is im possi- 
ble, of course. 

As soon expect the cold demureness of 
the companion to awake into responsive 
passion as dream that the proud Irene 
would ever stoop to care for a boy like Ef. 
fingham Lane, who, winning and loyable 
as he is, has vet little of brilliancy or wit to 
distinguish him from the common herd, 
and who, moreover, is poor apd of small 
account in the great world that she loves so 
dearly. 

Now with him, Seton Crewe, it is differ- 
ent. 

He is rich, very rich, and will probably 
be richer still. 

His position, not only as the most influ- 
ential landowner in @ large county,but also 
as coionel ol a crack .eygiment, is unexcep- 


kiven if she does not love him, the ambi- 
tion which is inherentin ber might urge 
her to contract a loveless marriage with 
him. 

Yet he does not doubt her true affection 
for him. 

No, it 





is all disinal enough without the | 


| added pain of baving to suspect the mungle- | 
| nindedness of ber whom 


he is bound # 
ask to bDeoeine his wife. 

She loves Lit, she will marry him, and 
by and-by, aller wany, wany years,he may 
be able tw offer her something more than 
triendivy feeling in return for her faithful 
love, when this mad infatuation is not for- 
gotten, but overcome, 

“You are quite right, Effingham,”’ he 
says at last, kindly. “A change will do 
you all the good in the world, Take six 
inonths’ leave and go abroad, There is 
nothing like a change for soIne poople '-— 
suddenly remembering the futility of his 
own journeying. 

Mr. Lane glances sharply into the (ol- 
onel’s face. 

Formerly there had been less of sympa | 
thy than of practical assistance in the way | 
that his confessions have been recelved; | 
but now there is something in his senior’s | 
manner seeming to imply that he can un- | 
derstand and consequently feel for bis pres- 
ent pain. | 

| 
| 





Is it possible that the impregnable citade! 
hax vielded at diseretion, that the cold, 
hard-headed fellow who has #0 long avoid- 
ed women, even it be has not been actually 
a woinan-hater, has fallen in love at last. 

Well, it is anly natural, of course. 

Few men could be an the eve of tarry- 
ing such a woman as Irene Sloane-Trevor, | 
and still rewain indifferent to her beanty. 

For of course it inust be she that he cares 
for. 

What other is likely to be noticed when | 
she is by? 

And he ought to pe glad for her sake,amd | 


selfish, and perbaps he had not been alte- 
gether without hope. 
But whatever Seton Crewe is feeling bis | 
features will not betray. 
llis eves retrnain as coldly inscrutable as 


ever, and, if his teouth has grown Involun 
tarily tender as he thinks of Faire,the thick 
re, tnoustache effectually guards tne secret 

| + “s @ aha 

’ ~ 
> 
Pas i) } ‘ 

> ' 


) Was sufficient cause 


| good-natured sometimes, for amlability 


iiuite 






with a grin, having recovered his spirite al 
most as quickly as he bad lost therm. 
“Why, that's where iny fairy godimother 
lives,"’ 

“Lady Hainault?" 

“The very same! Dont you recollect [ 
was telling you about ber only the other 


~ " 
es, Colonel Crewe remembers, 

He remembers, too, that te had 
Miss Edwardes whether she bad 
her, aud the auswer had been— ’ 

“As people in ny position should know 
those in hers,”’ 

“I called on ber abouta fortnight ago 
and found her out,’’ continnes Mr. Lane; 
“but since then Lhave had a very kind 
note from ber, asking ine to visit her again, 
aad a more forinal request for (he pleasure 
of my company atatancy dress ball that 


asked 
known 


she is giving at the beyinning of next 
week, She used to be very good to me, 
indeed.”’ 


“And will be aguin when she sees and 
knows you. I say, Effie; I wonder if you 
could pet mean invitation for this fancy 
ball ?’ 

It isa boast of Eiflinghain Lane's that he 
is never taken by surprise. 

But tor once bis self-possession nearly 
fails him. 

That Colonel Crewe should have fallen in 
love at all, even with his peerless cousin, 
for wonder; but that 
he should inconsequently feel a sudden de- 
sire for more guieties than those which are 


abaolately forced upon him is even more 
duinfounding. 
However, recovering himself with an 


effort, be answers quietly 

**L dare may it inight be inanaged, if you 
really wish to go.” 

“Ido wish it very much.” ® 

“And Mrs, Sloane-Trevor, and——"’ 

“No, no; they would not care about it 
ITamsure. I inean they have so inany en- 
gagements,’’ interrupts Colonel Crewe 
hastily. “And do mea great favor, Effie 
—don't mention to them that I ain going to 
the ball.’”’ 

“It shall be as you wish, of course,"’ re- 
turns the other stiflly. 

Suroly it cannot be that he is mistaken in 
his surinise, that it is some otber, and not 
Irene, who is the object of this new-born 
passion ! 

In any case he will not go abroad just 
yet. 
He will wait and watch events, and if 
any wrong is intended to her, although 
Scton Crewe is his best friend, it shall not 
go unavenged., 

And almost at the saine moment Faire is 
consulting with Lady Hainault upon the 
practicability of her appearing too at this 
same ball. 

“Mr. Lane is coming, and woald 
think it #0 Very strange,’’ she demurs at 
first. 

“It is to. be fancy-dress, remember, and 
he would not recognise you, if you looked 
as you do now.” 

‘That would ensure my dismissal at 
once,”” laughs the girl gaily. “linagine 
Mr. Lane's dismay If be saw his lady-love's 
companion whirling round the room with 
her smooth locks disheveled, and, tnore- 
over, wearing a less unbecoming garb than 
was her wont.”’ 

“My dear, you must come as Faire Espt 
nasse, not as Miss Frances Edwardes, who, 
estimable youny person a she doubtless ins, 
I should scarcely care to see the acknow}l- 
edged beauty of mury ball.” 

Faire 0. ashes with childlike pleasure 
the commpliment thus juplied. 

It isso lonp since she received any flat- 
tery at all that it comes to her like a new 
sensation, 

Thereupon ensues a discussion as to the 
costume sho isto wear—something pretty, 
yet not too striking nor uncoumnon, and a 
disguise as weli. 

“Let it be ‘White Dresden China,’’” de- 
cides Lady Hainault at last. ‘There will 
certainly be more than one of those, and 
the powdered hair will make a difference 
in your appearance, Yoao will not find 
Etingham a very close observer, if he is as 
deeply in love as you say. And, that 
being decided, now tell iwe, Faire, what is 
mv yvodaon like since he has become a 
man,” 

‘Let me see,"’ answers Paire, half closing 
her eves tw bring bits back to her reoollect 
ion. “First, he is very good-nature! 


. 


at 


Ve 

im 
sure tw be iinposed upou-—-lIazy? Yes, and 
“a litths conosited, perhaps, but thoroughly 
good and true.” 

“You have said nothing about his looks,”’ 
says Lady Hainault. 

She is beginning to build a castle tm the 
air, to Weave a romance in which her adopt- 
ed ehitd and favorite godson are the two 
chief actors, 4 

Whatasolution of the riddle that has 
been vexing her #o much of late, if on 
these two would care about each: other and 
tnarry ! 

Strange that soe oasdever thought 
betore, 

“Are gou sure that Effingham Lane eu 
for Mies Sloane-Trevor?’ she 
sbarpty. 

“One question at atime, aunt Paul,if : 
please. You want to knuw if he is x 
looking he is tmore tham thal, he is 
ly pretty —such large languishing gras 
eves ant poertect ‘y7mek f : If it 

tfor his tnouslLache, 4 1 om 


rawgirl 


of this 


waKS 


ealures were 


ght take ! 
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incontinently dispelled, her brow clears, 
and she breaks Into a merry laugh. 

“Aunt Paul, aunt Paul, how wicked you 
are! Such underhand machinations de 
serve their non-sueccess, Besides, have not 
I often told you that he cares for no one ex- 
copt Irene! He will never marry at all, if 
he does not umarry her.” 

“And she m= engaged to her cousin, Col- 
onel Crewe?’ 

“Not yet; but it will come to that, T sup- 
rao. Auntpwhy don't you give it out that 

ir. Lane isto be your heir, and let thein 
have atair tight? He wants the money 
more—more”’ 

She stops short, not liking to betray the 
knowledge she bas only guessed at; but 
Lwdy Hainault finishes the sentence tor 
her. 

“More than you, you independent child, 
and deserves it better, too, I make no 
doubt. All the same, he shall never have 
it, unless—"’ 

“Unieas what?"’ 

“Unless you contract a brélliant mar- 
riage, and mi put yourself beyond the need 
of it.’ 

“That is mot likely.” 

“My dear, there is no necessity for your 
remark, | am quite aware of the perversity 
with which I lave to deal,” 


[TO BE CONTINUED, J 


VAL’S GOVERNESS. 


HY THE AUTHOR OF “MY SAILOR BOYS,’ 





“A FALSE FRIEND,” “AS ROSES FADE,” 
‘MABEL MAY, KTC., ETC. 


( HAPTER V | CONTINUED ] 








THEN the gentlemen came up, Mr. 
\ Sevinour- Brooke bad to be re-intro- | 
duced to Miss O'Perra by his better 


hall. 
And, on being commanded to gush, I 


voice, but gatherin werand beauty as 
she went on, the star the child bad asked 
for. 

There was a dead silence as the clear 
notes died away. 

Then several voices thanked her; and her 
ladyship aliusost tearfully begged Nellie to 
sing again. 

ler nervousness was now gone,so Nellie 
at once coupled, then retreated t her sofa 
followed by Teddie. 

“Nellie,you have given us atreat !'’ cried 
Mrs. Dick. 

“Yous, I can't bear opera and that sort of 
thing in a drawing-room; but that was 
ebarming !"’ drawled Captain Fane. 

Nellie spent the rest of her evening very 
happily, for Teddie drew up an easy-chair, 
and, with one arin at the back of her sofa, 
remained there, assisting a little in the con- 
versation. 

“Don't vou sing?” she asked,turning her 
head to address him, 

“You, in achorus'’’—his eyes twinkling 
with fun; “but I’m no good ina drawing 
room, 

“Ah, they are coming to feteh ime for 
something ! 
be here.” 

Flora advanced slowly as he was speak- 
ing. 

“Oh, this is where you are hidden! Miss 
O'Verra, is it not Val’s bedtine? Teddie 


Not if I know it; I prefer to | 





did you bring your banjo?” she asked, with- | 


out waiting for Nellie’s answer. 
“Yes, my beloved cousin; do you want 
i. ?’’ 


“f want you to come and play to us: it is | 


of no use getting upadance to-night, and 
We Want some amusement,” 


“Tam awfully sorry,Flo; but some ef the | 


strings have gone to glory, and altogether 
it's in a bad way—Heaven forgive ine!" he 
ejaculated under bis breath, so that only 
Nellie beard. 

“Why don't you try some theatricals? 
You're a spiendid actress, cousin, and Fane 
isa perfect artist with a cloak over his 
shoulders and a poker in his hand.’ 

“Toen come and help ine to get them 


| up,’ said Flora. 


gushed, and expressed hinmwelf aelighted, | 


aid mo forth. 

Noeliie's little friend of the dining-rooimn 
also inade straight tor ber, and, ensconeing 
hioself ona low chair by her side, he took 
up the thread of comversation just where it 
had been dropped, and they chatted away 
in a ost friendly lashion, 

‘Toeddie, L wish vou would ask Eunily to 
wit,’ Said blora, anxious to clhuain bin to 
the piano, just to Keep bint out of barin'’s— 
that is, Nellio’s— way. 

He obliginglviwentover and pressed Miss 
hitzhall to favor them with one of her 
charming Sonus, to whieh, atter a litthe de- 
mur, She graciously consented, 

Whereupon he led ber to the plane, and 
stood by her side while she gently warbled 
“Golden Love.” 

Not hall the rooin listened, for the insipid 
young lady bad treated thea to a very in- 
miprich song. 

Music was evidently in request to-night, 
for now the Honorable ioustachia, in a deep 
coutraltosangy “Phe Vivandiere, and Colin 
Munteith followed with some Scooteh songs, 
which every one enjoyed, but, owing to the 
very strong accent he threw into them,only 
a few understood, 

Teddie had deserted the piano, and, beck- 
ontog to Val, sat holding the child between 
his knees, devoting lituself throughout the 
mirigghtage. 

There was a strong affection between 
the tall man, and the 
siuall boy, and they were always very 
happy towether, 

The subject of their conversation —direct- 
ed by ‘Peddie and spiritedly carried on by 
Val toa most attentive listeuer—being gwen- 
erally Nellie. 

When the last lady-sonystress had beg- 
sed the assembled company not to wake 
ver, and expressed,in long drawn-out notes 
her desire to dream again, Val reminded 
his cousin that Nellie could sing. 

Mr. Galbraith, anxious foran excuse to 
peak to Nellie, went to Lady — Hild- 
yard. 

“Aunt,”’ he said, “some one wants you to 
sk Miss O' Ferra to sing ; they say she has 
a sweet voice.” 

*Yos, my dear boy; where is Val ?’’ said 
wer ladyship. 

“She does sing very sweetly indeed, and 
the dear child shall yo and ask 
ler. 

‘ago and ask Nellie, ny darling, if she 
will be so Kind as to sing for us.’ 

Val did not require a second request, but 
ran across to where Nellie was sitting. 

“Did tinamima send vou, sweetheart?” 
asked Nellie. 

Yes," he said, making his best bow,and 
holding out his hand in the most approved 
inanner, 

“T'll lead you to the piano, and stand by 
you all the tine.” 

And then, seeing the bright color bad 
rushed int) ler lace,tuough she rose at once 
he added 

“You don't mind, do you, Nell? Sing 
about iy lavorite ole minstrel and the chil- 
dreu’s hearts, vou Know,” 

“TP dou’t tiiud at ail, darling, and I will 


these two @ousins 


sing your favorite.” she replied, with a 

Sinile, as Obe aiovel eracefully towards the 
pian : 

Butshe lintmd very mniuch indeed when 

found that Teddie had taken up a posi- 

if . i ; nt bl { iere 1M he 

. rt woor Ne 

| ~ 

fT erecovered compos 

, and, lec wm ltikwukiul that she had no 

miusic for Mr, Galiraith to turn over, she 


beyan, ina sweet, fresh, rather tremulous | 








“What!” exclaimed Teddie. ‘Have you 
and I been cousins all these years, and you 
know no bette: than to ask ine to come and 
act? 

“No, ny child; don't ask me to spoil a 
beautilul spectacle by tumbling over or 
through it, and generally making more of 
a dunce of myselfthan nature intended. 
Now Fitzhall was fashioned for an actor— 
eh, Fitz?” 

“T should be delighted to assist you, Miss 


Hildyard,”’ said that young gentleman,who | 


labored under the delusion that he was 
gifted with no mean histrionic powers, 

Flora hesitated. 

Her cousin, she saw 
where he was, 

Should she ask the O' Ferra to join the 
company, and so break up the circie ? 

No; she would try some other means ; 
80 she accepted young Fitzhall’s assistance 
and eetieal off, 

“T wish your banjo were not broken, I 
should so much have enjoyed hearing, you 
play!’ remarked Nellie. 

“T have no doubt it will be all right after 
a night's rest,’’ replied Teddie calmly. ‘It 
isa Shame totry toturna fellow out of 4 
comtortable chair, to stand in the middle 
of the room twanging a 
looking the counterpart of an 

“Then itis not very bad?’ said 
raising her eyebrows and looking at bim 
with laughing eves, 


meant to remain 





benjo, end | 
idiot 1" | 
Nellie, | 


When Flora, as Lady Cloncelvetty, sig- 
nalled to her footman, it was not—as she 
told bim afterwards—tor him to dasb across 
the stage and offer her his arm. 

As for young Fitzhall, he, assisted by the 
powerful imaginations of some of the ladies 
who, it was to be teared, were amusing 
themselves at he r lad’s expense, was 
very uncertain towardsthbe end of the even- 
ing as to whether be was most adapted for 
a tragedian or a comedian, some having a+ 
aural him that he was an excellevt trage- 
dian, whilst others agreed that he was per- 
fect as a comnedian. 

He appealed to Nellie for her opinion,and 
she told him with aimerry laugh that she 
considered him “neither the one nor the 
other, but simply original.” 

is - * * _ 


“Oh, dear, 1 am so tired!" yawned little 
Mrs. Brooke, as she stood saying good 
night. 

“T suppose those men mean to stay hours 
yet in the smoke-room. Nellie darling, do 
come to my room and have a quiet 
chat.” 

“With pleasure,’ returned Nellie,““‘when 
Ihave been to tuck up imy boy. Poor old 
nan,” she said, looking down at the littie 
face lying on her shoulder, “he is awfully 
tired !”’ 

Val’sonly answer was to draw his arms 
closer round the white neck. 

Nellie had caught him atthe foot of the 
stairs, and he was too tired to remonstrate 
ayainst being carried off when she raised 
hitn in her slender arms, 

She left him to his nurse, and, returning 
in afew minutes in her soft rose-colored 
dressing-gown, she found bimn fast 
asleep. 

“He was off before his little head touched 
the pillow,” said his nurse, who was just as 
inuch the boy’s slave as his mother; sne was 
also, strange to say, a strong patrisan of 
Nel lie’s. 

“Now, dear,” cried Mrs. Brooke, as her 
new found friend entered her room, ‘take 
that cosy chair, and begin at the beginning 
and tell me all about it.’’ 

‘“‘Timunediately,’’ replied Nellie, “if you 
will tell rne what ‘it’ einbraces ?”’ 

“Oh, everything! But, first, iny darling, 
just a word of warning. 

“IT saw you talking half the evening to 
‘leddie (Galbraith; and, though he is a 
charming dear fellow, he is a shocking flirt 
so you inust be careful, love, and not let 
hitm run away with your heart. 

“Now, you don't ngjod iny saying this,do 
you?’’—and the litthe woman was really 
sincere in wishing to speak for Nellie’s 
good, knowing that Teddie was accredited 
with the character of one who “loves, and 
rides away ”’ 

And what more natural,she thought,than 
that he should amuse himself with the gov- 
erness ?~-she was really a most lovely little 
thing. 

Nellie colored deeply at her companion's 
words ; but she nanaged to laugh as she 
replied— 

“Ah, well, Eva, 1 shall remember your 
warning !" 

“Yes, that is right. I was always fond of 
‘Teddie, he is droll; but it is as well to know 
his little ways, is it not ? 

“Now Colin Munteith*'—watching Nellie 
as she spoke—“is very nice, something like 
my dear Dick.’ 

Long atter she had left Mrs. Brooke, Nel- 
lie stood by her window, thinking over the 
events of the last few days, and what a dif- 


| ficult position hers was bere, 


“Indeed, it is only you who are suffering | 
and not the instrument,’’ she added, with a | 
' . 
| and snubbed by Flora as much as she could 


saucy sinile, 

“Tam rewarded beyond my deserts then, 
for you see I had my own way,’’ he 
maid. 

“But would you listen to me, I wonder,” 
he continued, looking straight into” her 
beautiful gray eves, as if he were trying to 
find some answer to his thoughts there, “if 
I brought my romantic instruinent to you 
one day, and sang— 


** Come, love—come ;: 


me? ** 


won't you come along with 


The words were like the careless Teddie; 
but the tone of his voice—ah,how it thrilled 
through Nellie’s heart! 

She had never beard any voice sound so 
sweet belore, 

Was he really only amusing hiinself? she 
wondered, with a throb of pain, a8 she cast 
a quick glance at his face. 

He did uot appear to be making fun, and 
his handsoime red-brown eves were bent 
upon her with an expression that nade her 
avert her own frotn hit, 

But pride, of which the girl 
more than her share, 
swer— 

“Val and I should enjoy it iummensely.” 

“T should not sing it for Val!’ he said, 
with an impatient sigh. 

*You should know the only person to 
whom I would ever sing it,"’ he added re- 
proachtully,taking her fan and opening and 
closing it absently. 

**Now, Nellie, come along!"’ cried Sir 
Wilton, coming up to thein, greatly to the 
girl's relief; and the bulk of the company 
went into the hall to see the wonderful the- 
atrical performance. 

The performance—oonsidering it had 
been got up in less than half an hour—was 
very creditable. 

Captain Fane was really a ciever ainateur 
while Flora and Mrs. Brooke quite dist 
lished thenyel ves. 

I 


inmade her an- 


ee 


jicK WAS & UIeTe SLICK t t ‘ ar 
said a word, he posed we " 

bedient. 

Mr. Munteith plave i badiv, for.w 
fore the tootlights—a row of candles—he 


spent his time watching two figures in the 
second row of arim-chairs, 


Brought forward by Sir Wilton and Lady 
Hiidyard as much as they dared, held back 


poor Nellie was often much perplexed as to 
which path she should walk. 

Especially as, until she leit Ireland, her 
whole life had Known no restraint. 

But what rankled most in the girl’s mind 
were Mrs. Sey:mour-Brooke’s cruel,if kind, 
words about Mr. Galbraith. 

Hier cheeks were flushed and her eyes 
glistened with unsbed tears, as she thought 
thein over. 

To-night then, when he was leaning over 
her sofa, his eyes fixed upon her face, and 
his voice mmurinuring softly in her ear, was 
he only amusing hiinself? 

He should never have the chance again, 
she deterimined, setting her pretty white 
teeth. 

Nobody sbould flirt pour passer le temps 


/ with an O’Ferra of Castle O’Ferra! 


had even | 


\ 





CHAPTER VI. 


“YNTIL silence reigned over Warden 
Chase on the afternoon following 
Christinas Day. 

zady Hildyard accompanied ‘by her 
daughter and several of the guests, had 
driven off to make calls at some of the 
neigh boring country-houses,and indulge in 
unlimited gossip and four-o’clock tea. 

Of the rest of the party, the gentlemen 
were out, and the ladies had retired either 
for a little undisturbed rest or to consult 
with their maids on the important subject 
of the toilette. 

The Countess of Harley had sent, early in 
the afternoon, to beg for the society of Val, 
to join her little people in a good romp; 
and Nellie had seen him off in high spirits, 
and then returned to the study and her 
book, 

“Tl wonder where the other volume is?” 
she at length exclaimed,aloud,as she closed 
the one on her lap. 
. 


“Il believe Ev 


LOOK ILinto.he morning- 

A 1 eat et read a few hap 

rs re the ght goes; so I think I wil! 
SL uy ind institute asearch for it while 
erybody is out,”” she thought, as she 


rose, 


Shere was noone in the morning-room, 


| 





—_—_—., 
en 


and Nellie soon found what she sought 
ainidst a heap of Mrs, Dick's faney-work 
and was retreating to her own little sanctu::, 
when of one the drawing-room doors was 
opened, and Mijas Gardiner looked out. 

“Ah, this is lucky!" she exclaimed,aa she 
caught sight of Nellie. 

“Do comeinand si: with ms a little 
while, ny dear Mias O'Ferra,”’ she con- 
tinued. 

“T had such a dreadful beadache, I was 
obliged to stay in the house, and,now tiat 
it re ero lan weary of my own so- 


wT. 

ellie willingly followed the Honorable 
Eustachia into the room, and they had both 
ensconced themselves in luxurious lounge- 
chairs on either side of the fire, and were 
beginning to discuss the latest novels, when 
the door was — opened, and Mr. Gual- 
braith appeared, 

As soon as he saw by whoin the room 
was tenanted, he promptly advanced, ex- 
claiming-- 

“How ee comfortable you 
look! May I join you?” 

The words were addressed to Miss Gardi- 
ner; but bis eyes were turned on Nellie, 
She had given a slight start at the sound of 
his voice, and then looked steadily into the 
fire. 

“Of course you may,” replied Miss Gard. 
iner, in her clear loud voice, ‘provided you 
can amuse us. Why are yor at home so 
early ?”’ 

‘Birds very shy,’’ replied the young man 
still watching from the corner of his eye 
the graceful figure of the girl he loved,and 
almost envying the firelight as it played 
over her white throat and flickered on her 
golden head. 

“The other fellows were going on to Ken- 
nard’s, so I caine here.”’ 

Teddie pulled up a chair and sank lazily 
into it as he spoke. 

Presently a tall footinan entered with tea, 
and then, after a few minutes’ further chat, 
Miss Gardiner rose, saying that her head 
still felt rather stupid. 

She thought she would go to her room 
and lie down until dinner-time. 

“And | must go and write some letters,’’ 
said Nellie quickly, for she felt that she 
could not bsar the sweet torinent ofa tete- 
a-tete with Teddie, especially after her 
warning of last night, as, with a pang, she 
remembered Eva’s words—‘‘he isa shock- 
ing flirt!” 

Perbaps it was this thought that made her 
80 obdurate to the pleading look on Ted- 
die’s face, as she said— 

“Are you both goig? Thisis really 
cruel! If Miss Gardiner must go, won’t 
vou Stay a little longer ?”’ he added, turn- 
ing to Nellie. 

“No; I must go,’’ she answered steadily, 
though with a sinile to soften her refusal. 

She knew that, if she did not go at once, 
she should yield tothe strong desire that 
possessed bher,and linger on in the pleasant 
firelight with the nan whom,she no longer 
concealed from herself, she loved. 

But she could hardly bear his pained re- 
proachtul look as he held open the door for 
thein, and she had no sooner entered the 
study than she began to regret her 
decision. 

After all, why should she not have 
retnained in the drawing-room ? 

“I am dreadfully silly,’ thought the gin 
despondently. 

“Sometimes, when I look at aim, he 
seeins in earnest; but then If Flora 
had coine in, what would she have said? I 
ought not to mind her; but she does say 
such cruel things.’’ 

Meanwhile, Mr. Galbraith,left to himself, 
went back to the fire, and, leaning his 
arin8 on the mantelpiece, gazed gloomily 
into its friendly light. 

“itis as I thought,’’ he soliloquised ; 
“she cares nothing for me. And yet last 
night I almost hoped—— Nellie, my darl- 
ing, how can 1 have frightened you? I 
never meant to do so, yet you positively 
shrank away from me at the door. I should 
not wonder if Flora’ has been’ med- 
dling !”’ he exclaimed suddenly, in a tone 
of relief, 

“It would be just like her. However, I 
will puta stopto all this,and know my 
fate. 

“I will write to Nellie to-night, and ask 
her to fix a meeting, and give me my an- 
swer to-morrow.” 

Full of this idea, he went straight to the 
library, as the least-disturbed room in the 
house. 

But the letter was a more difficult matter 
than he imagined. 

Strange tLough it may seem, although 
Mr. Galbraith had flirted in hiscareless way 
with so many girls, he had never been in 
love before he saw Nellie O’Ferra. 

He was still sitting frowning at the writ- 
ing-table and wishing he could see Nellie 
herselt, 1f only for tive ninutes, when the 
door opened, and Miss Hildyard entered. 

“You here, Teddie ?” she said,in aftected 
surprise, for, as she had passed along the 
dark terrace, she bad seen distinctly into 
the lighted room, and had, really come 11 
to see what her cousin was doing. 

“Whom have you been writing to ?’’ she 
inquired, coming close up to him, and try- 





| ing to get a playful peep at his correspoud- 


i 


ence. S 
“What on earth does it matter to you? 
rewirned Mr. Galbraith, abruptly closing 

the blotting-book. 

‘Go and take off your wraps, Flo, and 
leave me to write in peace,” he added, wit! 
candor he had always used | 


the cousiniy 


Flora since they had been boy and gir 
yreLtner. 
Miss Hildyard saw that there was nothing 


more to be gained by lingering. 
She had found out what she wented 
know. 
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So, with an angry toss of her head, she 
departed. 

A lew minutes later, Mr. Galbraith came 
into the hall, and, putting some letters 
into the post-bag, proceeded to the smoke- 
room, 

Directly afterwards, Flora, who had been 
watching her cousin over the balustrade at 
the top of the stairs, came tripping softly 
down, and, with a guilty glance round, 
stole quietly to where the bag—a stout 
leather one, upoa which was emblazoned 
Sir Wilton’s crest—was always hung tor the 
convenience of the Baronet’s family and 
guests, 

Looking cautiously round every minute, 
Flor opened the bag, and hastily began to 
look amongst the letters fur her cousin's 
well-known handwriting. 

Once or twice she thought she heard some 
one approach, and then she had to drop all 
the letters back, and move a little way 
oft until the footsteps died slowly 
away. 

At last it was evident that she had found 
what she was in quest of, for her eyes shone 
with a cruel light, and a smothered “Al !” 
esca her lips as she eagerly picked out 


one letter from all the rest. 
So her surmise had been correct 
then. 


He had actually been writing to that de- 
testable girl, she thought, as she turned the 
envelope over in her Reade, and examined 
the direction and the seal—Mr. 
own signet. 

“T am only justintime. But she shall 
never have it—never!’’ she muttered half- 
aloud, between her clenched teeth, as she 
held it up tothe light totry if that would 
make any clearer the words within, which 
she was burning to peruse. 

So absorbed was she that she never heard 
the quick steps behind her,and started with 
a little cry of terror when a strong brown 
hand caine suddenly over her shoulder and 
closed over her own, in which was the let- 
ter while a voice, so hard and cold that she 
could scarcely recognize it at first as Ted- 
die’s, exclaiimned— 

“What are you doing, Flora? 
that letter at once,’’ 

By aquick movement Flora eluded her 
cousin’s grasp, turning tiercely ronnd upon 
hiin, cried— 

“How dare you speak to me 
Teddie? 

“T came down to put a letter into the bag 
and in doing soone of iny rings slipped 
in. 

“T had been looking for it, and was just 
seeing if iny letter was properly fastened, 
when you interrupted me so rudely.”’ 

“Don’t tell ime auy more falsehoods, and 
give me that letter,”’ said Mr. Galbraith, in 
the saine hard voice as before, whilst his 
chest heaved with suppressed passion, and 
his eyes, fixed upon Flora’s flushed and 
guilty face, glittered dangerously as he 
spoke, 

“I shall not listen to you!’’ answered 
Flora, in great excitement, as she ermdeav- 
ored to pass him. 

But Teddie only moved to prevent her, 
reiterating— 

‘“Give me that letter !’’ 

‘Where is the harin if I choose to take 
Miss O’Ferra her letters myself?’’ cried 
Miss Hildyard, throwing off all cisguise, 
and looking defiantly at her cousin, who, 
without speaking, continued to holdout his 
hand. 

“It can make no difference to you, and 
she will get them all the sooner,’ she 
added. 

“1 doubt 
quietly. 

‘“‘Took here, Teddie!'’ exclaimed Flora, 
after a noment's irresolute pause. ‘Do not 
let us quarrel over such an insignificant 
thing ; 

“Insignificant!” cried Mr. Galbraith, in 
aliazement. 

“If you call stealing letters out of the 


Galbraith’s 


Give me 


like that, 


it,’ said Mr. Galbraith 





post-bag an insignificant thing, I wonder 
what you will call an _ important 
thing? 


‘Pray, is it your usual habit to inspect 
the correspondence of your father’s 
guests ?”’ 

Flora winced as though from a blow at 
the cruel candor of bis words. 

She still kept the letter crumpled up in 
her hand, fone directly he paused, she con- 
tinued with undiminished spite— 

‘Nonsense! The fact is, Teddie, vou are 
alittle bit smitten with Val’s} governess, 
and have been so foolish as to write to 
her. 

‘‘Now, I daresay by the end of the week 
you will be heartily tired of it all, and wish 
you had never committed yoursel! so far 

” 

‘Allow me to be the best judge of that,” 
interrupted Teddie, losing all patience at 
this allusion to Nellie. 

“Therefore I will keep this,’’ concluded 
Flora, showing a corner of the envelope as 
she spoke, “for a few days, while you think 
it quietly over; then, if you have not 
changed your mind, I will give it back to 

you.’ 
’ Flora made this audacious proposal in a 
balf-pleading, half-defiant inanner. 

She thought that, if she could only gain 
a little time, she might be able to arrange 
inatters to please herself. 

For a noment Mr. Gaibraith stood still, 
struck perfectly duinb by his cousin's cool- 
ness in parleying with him thus; but only 
for a mnoment. 

Then he advanced towards her, his dee; 
c6 quivering with anger, as he 8 ) 


yu 
Miss Hildyard hesitated, and then gave 


a quick glance at Teddie. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 








Seeing a Ghost. 


BY BLAKE PAXSON,. 


Y very ~ 5 ehum, Adolphus 
Vi Browne, and I bad put up for the 
| night at a sinall, but respectable lody- 
ing-house in the outskirts of the town of 
Dalton. 

We were on our way home from Oxford, 
and were looking forward to the long va- 
cation. 

As we lived only a few miles from each 
other, we ol courge traveled together. 

We had been foolish enough to miss our 
train, and found that it was iimpossible to 
continue the journey until the next morn- 
ing. 

Funds being particularly low at the time, 
we decided not to go to a hotel, but to hunt 
up a private lodging-house conducted on 
economical principles, 

We were fortunate in discovering 
which seemed exactly what we wanted, 
and, after taking a short stroll in the im- 
mediate neighborhood, we shut ourselves 
into the cosy sitting room, and tried hard 
to while away the weary hours before bed- 
time, as best we might,with a chat over our 
cigars, 

After discussing for the hundredth time 
the improbability of little Grahain getting 
a “double first,” and the probability of 
Martin being ‘“‘plucked’’—we relapsed into 
silence, and I should not like to say for 
certain that I had not just waked up from— 
say thirty-nine and a half winks—when 
Adolphus said suddenly— 

“Tsay, Tommy, did you ever seb a real 
ghost?” 

Before I relate my answer to this ques- 
tion, I must pause for a moment to say that 
iny real name is not ‘Tommy, but Theodore 
Oudenarde Malplaquet Mortiiner ! 

The second andthird appellations were be- 
stowed upon tne in memory of ny tatern- 
al great-grandfather, who distinguished 
himself in those famous battles, in the first 
of which he lost an eye and in the second 
an arin, 

I can testify to this latter fact, as tor 
many years of iny life I sat opposite, every 
day at dinner, toa full-length oil-painting 
of my worthy ancestor, executed alter the 
engageinents before mentioned; which por- 
trait ever inspired ny childish soul with 
feelings akin to horror and aversion, 

Not for worlds would I have been left 
alone in that dining-roomm with that gorgon.- 
like countenance glaring down upon ine; 
though, it is true, ny great-grandfather's 
remaining eye occupied the usual position 
of leit eyes in general, and was not situated 
in the middle of his torehead. 

Well, much as I detested this portrait in 
my early youth, I conceived a still greater 
dislike for iny relative on finding myself 
for the tirst titne at college, and tnany and 
many & tine have Lanathematised the vbat- 
tles of Oudenuarde and Mal plaquet from the 
bottom of iny heart. 

For, leaving what | suffered fromm the ab- 
surdity of the namnes out of the question, 
it will be casily understood that my initials 
forming a considerable portion of the de- 
lightful name oft Tommy, it was not very 
long before the latter was universally be- 
stowed upon ine, aud Tommy I have re- 
mained to this day. 

“What's in a name ?”’ said 
mortal tame. 

But then she was in love, you Know, or 
she would never, I feel sure, have made 
such a foolish remark. 

But let us return to our ghost. 

“Well,” said I, in answer to iny friend's 
query, ‘it all depends on what you cail a 
ghost.’’ 

“Aw!” said Adolphus, stroking his 
moustache reflectively, fromm which expres- 
sion and gesture I knew he was somewhat 
bothered for a reply, but didn’t wish to ap- 
pear so. 

“A ghost is—weli—aw! I believe it is 
generally supposed to be something bearing 
a striking resemblance to the human form, 
but not exactly made of flesh and blood— 
aw! Isn’t that it, Tommy?” 

“Very good indeed, Dollie, my boy! 
Then I have seen a ghost; dozens of thein, 
in fact!’ 

“Shivers!’’ said Adolphus, expressively. 
“Should you have any objection to repeat. 
ing the circumstances, for the benelit of 
such a very incredulous mortal as my- 
self?”’ 

“Certainly not—with the greatest of pleas- 
ure, if you don’tthink it will make you 
nervous, eh ?”’ 

“Nervous? 
beg.”’ 

“Well,” said I, drawing my chair closer 
to the fire, and pretending not to notice 
that Adolpbus cast a turtive glance over 
bis shoulder towards a rather suspicious. 
looking cupboard behind him. ‘Well, 
rather curiously it bappened on just such 
another occasion as this’ (bere Adolphus 
opened his mouth, but shut it again with- 
out speaking),‘*but before your day, old 
fellow--poor little Brigys was with tne 
then. You've heard of hitn—died in a 
lunatic asyluin, you know.”’ 

Adolphus shivered visibly. 

‘He was all right then, of course, and as 








one 


Juliet of im- 


dear me, no! Proceed, I 


sensible a little chap as you’d meet any- 
w bere. 

‘‘We found ourselves, as I have said, in 
a similar position to the present, only it 
W AS ' 4 viging naveryv sec ied ¥ 

‘ ‘ 

rudged along ! mn I “ta 

K——, and happily ro Vas already 


growing lark, the 


commodate us. 
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“We retired to rest at an early hour, 


Ng eg Briggs — up with a 
ttle box of a room leading out of my 
room. 

“T bave reasons of my own for knowin 
that be was speedily asleep—but alas 
there was no peace for me on that eventful 
night. 

C riret of all, awhole army of rats or 
mice, or probably both, were continuously 
enacting, for the first two or three hours, a 
inodern edition of those battles the remeimn- 
brance of which is ever present with me, 
though in a very shadowy form. 

“TLen, too, the wind was very high, and 
the rattling of the window-panes was siin- 
ply maddening. 

“At last tried beyond all endurance, I 
jumped up, and groped ny way to the of- 
fending casement, intending to atteinpt, if 
possible, to wedge it, when—tnice, rats, 
window, everything else was oe -y in 
the extraordinary and frightful sight that 
met iny eyes, 

“Everything forgotten, did I say? No, 
there is one thing, which in some way or 
other is ever rendering itself obnoxious to 
me. 

‘“‘Was I never to hear or see the last of 
those detestable victories of Oudenarde and 
Mal plaquet ? 

“But this was certain.y oeyond anything 
I had ever thought of! 


‘“‘Why in the world couldn't the spirits of 
those gallant soldiers haunt the scenes of 
their early combat, instead of disturbing an 
innocent man’s sluinbers ? 

“It was a dark night, but every now and 
then a faint, unearthly glinmmer seemed to 
overspread the scene, which enabled ine to 
discern, drawn up in battle array, many 
rows of headless warriors, clad in white, 
struggling, wrestling, throwing . their 
aring as if in mortal agony, and dealing fu- 
rious blows atone another as though = en- 
gaged in deadly warfare. 

“But perhaps the oddest thing of all was 
that as I stood looking on, reoted to the 
spot by a strange fascination, one after 
another of the warriors appeared to be 
drawn down, down, down, until 1 com- 
pletely lost sight of thein. 

“The last that disappeared oad,or seemed 
to have, but one arin, and if he had had a 
heacBat all, which he had not, no doubt I 
should have imagined it to be iny great- 
grandfather, 

“T returned to bed at las, tnentally re- 
solving that ncthing should prevent a 
speedy departure on the worrow, 

“T must say that I think | displayed con- 
siderable courage in not waking Briggs,nor 
in rousing the household. 

“However, the mnorning caine at ast, and 
over rashers of sinoked bacon and hot cof- 
fee [treated Briggs to a minute account 
of the night’s proceedings, alter which he 
quite agreed with ine that it would be ad- 
visable to decatnp torthwith. 

“So directly after breakfast we took a has- 
ty farewell of our good landlady, who, I 
must mention had appeared considerably 
flustered, and whose eyes bore evident 
traces of tears, but, we of course, refrained 
from taking any remarks to ber on the 
subject. 

“Hardly had we got outside the door of 
the cottage than Briggs happened to look 
back, vhereupon he burst into # most un- 
controllable fit of laughter. 

“Not a word of explanation could I= get 
from him; for all reply he pointed to the 
window of the little sitting-room,on the op- 
posite side of the door to the apartinent we 
had oceupied during our brief, but never- 
to-be-forgotten sojourn. 

“TI was beginning to feel considerably 
nettled at this—as I thought—uncalled-for 
hilarity, when, in an interval of compari- 
tive calin, Briggs said in a quavering voice, 
once more pointing to the window, where 
all that was visible to tny eyes was a square 
piece of cardboard—‘ Read that!”’ 

‘*| stepped nearer, I read, and 
the result: 


this was 


“*Mrs, Crump, Laundress, 


Mangling done here 
Open-air Drying Groufa.” 


“It was enough! I quietly pursued my 
way, and Briggs, good fellow, spared my 
feelings, and never, that I am aware of, re- 
lated my first, and I trust last, experience 
of ghosts; though I have noticed more than 
onee that at the inention of those supernat- 
ural beings he would be suddenly seized 
with a violent cold in his head, and would 
bury his face in his pocket-handkerchief 
for the space of several seconds, 

“Poor old chap! It is sad to think of his 
melancholy end. 

“The dragging-down before mentioned 
of those headless soldiers into the depths 
below, was doubtless a great loss to poor 
Mrs. Crump, for I happened to read not 
long afterwards that two men had been 
convicted of robbery in that neighborhood, 
the chief of their plunder consisting of the 
spoils of an ‘Open-air Drying-Ground,’ not 
far fromm the station of K - 

“Well!” sak! Adolphus, when I had fin- 
ished this thrilling narrative; “what a 
sel] !’ 

“}fow so, old boy? Does not what I saw 
last night answer exactly to your definition 
of a ghost ?”’ 





“Aw,” replied my frie nd. “‘“‘Aw—isn’t it 
tirne to go to bed ?’ 
—_, o a eal 
! ey rt mtIT ens! a 
you? Well, if he doesn’t pay ine within 
a reasonabie time I conclude be is not’ a 
gentleman—and then I ask biin. 








| Inan May own @ great many 


Scientific and Useful. 


Guass.—Glass in becoming fashionable as 
& protection to oil paintings, and as a safe- 
guard inst inoths and damp, the backs 
of valuable pictures are eovered with rubber 
oloth. 


Warts.—A French physician reports that 
he has reinoved a large crop of warts oc- 
curring on the bands of a patient by giving 
daily a ten-grain dose of calcined magnesia 
in the morning before break fast. 


CoLps.—A gargle inade of strong black 
tea, and used cold, night and morning, ix 
now the fashionable preventive in London 
against falling a victiin of sore throat dur- 
ing the cold winds of spring and similar 
“cold spells" at other times of the year. 

THE SkA.—An aeronaut says in the voy- 
age across the English channel the land lay 
behind like a imap, and the bottom of the 
sea could be clearly seen. It may be 
assumed that by instantaneous photography 
the time will come when charts of the sea 
inay be made with perfect exactness, thus 
oany diminishing the dangers of naviga- 
tion, 

PAPER BAROMETERS.— Paper barometers 
were first introduced from Paris, and can 
be made by soaking the paper in a solution 
of chloride of cobalt. It then becomes sus- 
ceptibleto damnp. If itis now exposed toa 
current of air tt will change from blue 
to pink, according as the alr becomes tnoist, 
regaining the blue as the moisture de- 
creases, 


BuRNS.—A Chicago paper recommends 
the following for the cure of severe scalds 
and burns: Cover the injured parts freely 
with softscap. If the burn besevere apply 
s00n after linseed oil,with a plentiful dress- 
ing of four. This cakes on, and fresh oil 
and flour can be added. When this cover- 
ing falle off a new skin will have tormed, 
and no sear left. F 

CastT-IRON TooLs.—Ata recent meeting 
of an English mechanical institution, there 
was exainined some cast-iron chilled tools, 
the exhibitor stating that with such tools, 
the cost of which he showed to be inerely 
nominal, he was able to turn cast and 
wrought iron and gun Metal at frou 50 to 
100 - cent. higher speed than with tools 
inade from steel. Surprise was expressed 
that such tools were not in more general 
use, 


COPPER Roorina.—The durability of 
eer roofing is shown by the fact that no 

gn of deterioration are yet visible in those 
instances in Boston in which forty years 
ago this material was thus employed. The 
metal Is said to be st.ll much used in that 
city for cornices, gutters and rain water 
pipes, as well as for covering bay windows, 
and in various other ways, in place of gal- 
vanized iron, the latter being inferior in 
beauty and durability and not very tmuch 
cheaper. The coppe; bas also the additional 
ad vautage of needing no paint. 

-- —- >. - 


3 arm and arden. 


Foop.—Muaty food is not safe, as many 
diseases iiay be traced to the use of such. 

Hoas.—Fattening store hogs or other ani- 
nals inay profitably be coinmenced this 
month. Every pound of corn fed now will 
count a8 much as two in November, Be- 
sides, animals that are not penned will run 
off a good deal of fat. 


THE Horskt.—When a horse is troubled 
With indiyestion it should not have a large 
quantity of hay or grain. Oat meal is the 
best food, being easily digestible. Feeding 
often, with a small quantity each meal, is 
better than a large quantity at once. 

MAKING CHEESE.—In taking cheese, 
the fall heat in sealding should be reached 
very graually. ‘To suddenly heat a cube of 
curd is to contract the porew so that the 
whey and gas of the interior are not fully 
liberated, and going into the cheese cause 
bad effects. 


SrTRAW.—The preservation of straw tor 


feeding et eta is vory important. It is 
best secured at or immediately alter thrash- 
ing tine, The chaff, especially of wheat 


straw, is inost valuable and should so faras 
vossible be distributed through the stack. 
Phat which is left in rear of the straw 
carrier should be put under shelter,as it rots 
easily. 

HAYSTACKS.—To prevent haystacks fir- 
ing, scatter a few handstul of coummnon salt 
between each layer. The salt, by absorbing 
the humidity of the hay, not only prevents 
its fermentation and consequent heating, 
but it also adds a salty taste to this forage, 
which all cattle like; besides, it stimulates 
the appetite and assista their diyestion, 
and #0 preserves them from many dis- 
Gases, 

PouLtThy.—The greater the number of 
fowls in 4 place the greater the chances for 
loss froin disease and accidents, While one 
fow!s, he can- 
tinanages to yvive 

Watebluiness to 
every twenty or thirty as he would to a sin- 
gle flock of that size.” It is just there that 
Inost ambitious poultryinen, aiming to do 
solmetuing large, inake their inistake, 


not succeed unless he 
about 48 wuch care and 


Root Ckors.—Root crops which often 
lemand the use of the hoe, cause the land 

ty kept very clear thus lestroviny 

eds [t is best to { t own such f s 

a Oe ‘ 
Mis lest ig weeds 
wing year, and is 

Valuabie than inay be s i Dpos fins 


npecta, 
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ON GIVING IT UP. 
lot of stick in me,”’ 
“the lim 


“There's awtul 
suid a Yankee 


pet is notin it when it comes to a competi 


youth to a chum ; 


tien 
Now, itis just this sticking atit, pegging 


| 





away, trying a new thing if an old one will | 


ak | 
not aps ver, apd never giving up the strug. | 


wle for success, that invariably lies back of 
SUuUCCCUSS 
Look aut the el 


bows, with a battered hat and tattered shoes. 


it this man, whois out 
He has been giving it up, you may depend 
iyprcrmn at 

You can see his history all over him, as 
plainly as if he had written it in capital let 
ters, printed itton white calico, and made 
a suit of clothes of it 

Ile was well educated at a public school, 
went to college,and was intended for a pro 


fession But he couldn't fag, as he said 
He gave it up 

Family misfortunes came Ile had to 
turk out and do something ; but the only 
arthe had learned was that of ‘‘giving it 


up 

Ile was put on a sheep farm ; 
He found «a position in a large store ; 

a hack-driver 

“too much exposure ;'’ he gave 


up 
he gave it up 
in the city 

it up 

The habit is now confirmed, and he can- 
not stick at anything. He dritts and eddies 
about like a dried leaf. 

“What are you doing now, James?" The 
question is putin «a coaxing kind of way, 
with just a dash of irony ia it. 
busy over shorthand. “What! 
your French?" Yes ; he had 
French required a native master, 


Ile has been 


given up 
found that 
and he 
could not obtain one 
months’ 
time, and James will tell you that he con 


Drop in upon James in three 


siders shorthand useless , and the probabili 


- 
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clever, he will remain to the end of the them to one central place tor exhibition, and 


chapter. 

It is only things hurtful and bad that 
anybody need give up; and the fewer 
things anyone is called upon to surrender 
the better. ‘Given up walking,’ says the 
man of middle age to his young and eager 
friends. ‘‘I can't do as well as I used to, 
and it makes me so hot.” 

This is scarcely wise, unless some other 
form of vigorous exercise be taken. A 
moderate amount of exercise is good for 
everybody. 

“Given up reading—all but newspapers,” 
says another middle-aged, svwut-growing 
man. Quite a mistake, my dear sir. If the 
mind is not well exercised, memory fails, 


and reasoning power relaxes, the intelli. 
gence is dimmed. 
“Given up ordinary young women’s 





that prizes should be awarded those who 
bring them up in the best condition. 

Aw English inventor has devised and pat 
ented a machine for taking care of babies 
without the intervention of a nurse-maid. 
It is called the ‘‘thermostatic purse,’’ and is 
described are an artificially warmed and a 
thoroughly ventilated box, in which a crib 
or hamper with a baby in it can be kept at 
an even temperature, varying only one de- 


| gree from the standard decided upon. 


Ir is estimated that if it cost but ten min- 


‘utes to add one scrap toa crazy quilt of 


she really eared for decorative art, 


pursuits,’’ says the Blue-stocking. Another | 


should be 
rest her 


mistake. A cultivated woman 
as full of womanliness as the 
KEX. 

“Given up my half-holiday, now [I'm so 
busy.” Ah, my good man, you will have 
to take many half holidays if you wait un 
til youabsolutely want them. Hence, it 
wil: be seen, there isa good deal in the art 
to 


ot 


of knowing whatto giveup, and what 
stick to. 

If at any time there comes a disposition 
to think ‘‘giving it up’’ generally is a good 
young 
and one is surely 


thing, 
best toni 


especially with people, the 
neceded— is a 
little biography. 

Inventors, discoverers, eminent manutac 


turers, self educated men of all kinds—art 
ists, poets, writers,—what an immense 
amount of comment, illustration, and ro- 


mance they supply us on the simple theme 
of “giving it up!" 
- —— - 


SANCTUM CHAT. 





Forty years ago there was not a tele 
graph office in existence, and the telephone 
of communication un- 
To-day there are 51,840 tele. 
graph offices in various portions of — the 
world, and they are constantly increasing. 


asa medium Was 


dreamed of. 


AN analyst, whose reports on the London 
water supply are often quoted, states, with 
emphasis, that ‘the presence of norma), 
healthy sewage in the drinking water is not 
injurious to health, its only effect 
cause those who drink it to 


being to 
fat'’— 
certainly one of the nastiest aspects of prac- 


become 


tical sanitation. 
THE 
has detected an 


Imperial Government of Germany 
adulteration of 
It is accomplished by soaking the 
drying them, 
which adds to their weight and apparent so 
value. It was 
detected by soaking the leather in water tor 
twenty-four hours. 


exteasive 
leather. 
tanned hides in glucose and 


lidity, and increases their 


“ONE cause of extreme 
women,’ says a health paper, ‘is being too 
much in darkness when indoors.’’ The 
| rooms are kept dark to save the carpets and 
keep out the flies, and the occupants lack 
the benefit ot fresh air and sunshine. 


he gave it | 


James is 


ties are that you will find him taking les 

ns in drawing 

In anou e mor James wil 
tT) 1fy w \ ‘ 
I ; 
that be CAD L resist 

He's a wonderfully clever | says his 

Aunt Jaue, with whom he lives ‘always 
at something new And clever, but only | 


| conductorand a passenger as 


Houses from which the sun is excluded are 
notably unwholesome 

THe German soldiers are the proudest in 
Europe. The army is considered a schoo] 
for its 500,000 young men. They are never 
compelled to do menial work. A Prussian 
officer who would compel a soldier to do 
the work of aservant would be cashiered. 
Some of the rich German private soldiers 
keep servants of their own. 

A curious question has been decided in 
a New York court, the novel 
which was the contest between 


feature of 
a horse car 
to whether 
the passenger was obliged to hand his fare 
to the conductor or might throw it on the 
seat and point it outto him. The court 
decided thatthe fare must be to 
the conductor. 


handed 


Tue Sheffield, Eng., Schoo) Board have 
under cultivation in a local nursery no less 
0,000 plants, whic! 
t an rhe << 
} T) > 
Pieucs ; te ‘ b }> 
fuchsias, and zonal pelargoniums Phe 


tention is that the children, after keeping 


the plants for five or six weeks, should take j for ea 


9,000 scraps, and this is an allowance far 
too small, the quilt represents an outlay of 
15,000 hours, during which the maker, if 
might 


have acquired a remunerative skill in it, 
' might have mastered a language, or might 
' have learned housekeeping. ‘ 


' hues of the 


-asleigh bell. 
| pretty 


Tue Chinese troops are uniformed in the 
rainbow, besides black and 
white. Imagine one hundred laundrymen 
in scarlet blouses and royal purple trousers 
drawn up in line, adjoining them a com- 
pany in pure white, then a Company in 
bright green, then one in light blue, and 
you have a Chinese regiment. When they 
are on the march they lift up their feet like 
cats in the snow. 


A JEWELER Of St. Louis has rendered 
himself an object of interest by selling gar- 
ters with bells attached. Depending trom 
each garter isa tiny silver bell, shaped like 
‘The tintinnabulation of this 
pendant,’’ says the jeweler’s ad- 
vertisement,”’ “sounds delighttully melodi- 
Ladies wearing these garters are ac- 
they 


ous. 
companied by a musical tinkle as 
glide gracefully along.’’ 


‘“‘THERK are millions of farms in France 


, containing from a qnarter of an acre to four 


ucres,’’ writes a correspondent from Dijon, 
“T find that about an acre and a half is 
about all the most ambitious man = wants. 
The rent for land is always one-half the 
crop. Theland is worth about 3400 an 
acre, or, if in grape vines, 8600. This is 
why France is like a garden. In England 
there are 227,000 land owners; in France 
there are 7,000,000 land owners.”’ 


Tue Working- women’s Protective Union 








that size for the press. Few people think 
of the printing trade as one of the most ex- 
act and particular handicrafts ; but it is. Ip 
making type, variations that might be al- 
lowed in the finest machinery would render 
type useless. The most elaborate and care- 
fully -fitted piece of work ever made in 
other very particular skilled labor does not 
compare, for minuteness of detail and ac- 
curate fitting, with that which the printer 
does every day. The man who does the 
firetis looked upon as a marvel of skill, but 
if one hundred of his pieces are put in 
wrong side up or dowa, or turned around, 
it is not noticed in the general effect; if a 
printer iu fitting ten times as many pieces 
together in a single day, puts one in the 
wrong way,ecvery body sees it, and is amazed 
at the stupid carelessness of thqse printers. 

Tne lost-key bureau—a scheme that 
reaches the very acme of Yankee ingenu- 
ity, is being established in Chicago. Mem- 
bership in the union costs twenty-five cents 
a year, and each member is furnished with 
a brass tag for his key-ring, which bears the 
following inscription: ‘‘The finder will 
please return this bunch of keys to the 
Central Police Station and receive $1 re- 
ward.’’ It is suposed that whenever a 
bunch of keys is lost by a member of the 
bureau, the finder, following the directions 
of the tag, will take it to the police station, 
where at a glance the name and address of 


| the owner cau be ascertained by comparing 


the tag number with the corresponding 
number of the book left in the custody of 
the police. The scheme has already been 
tried, and works like a charm. A bunch 
of keys left on the sidewalk reoently was 
returned to the central station within an 
hour afterward. 


OF man, it is observed by Homer that he 
is the most wretched, and by Addison and 
others that he is the merriest, anima) in the 
creation ; and both opinions are plausible, 
and both, perhaps, may betrue. If, from 
the acuteness and delicacy of his perceptive 
powers, from his remembrance of the past, 


/ and his anticipation of what is to‘ come ; 
' from his restless and creative fancy; and 


of New York has spent in the twenty years | 


of its existence $65,000 to conduct seven 
thousand prosecutions for frauds upon work- 
ing girls. In this way $25,000 of wages 
have been collected that never would have 
been paid otherwise. These expenses are 
borne by the voluntary donations of those 


who approve of helping those who help | 


themselves in a hard fight against life and 


| the temptations which beset them. 
An eflort to check begging, recently 


| 
nervousness of | 


chiefly of the criminal class. 


_—_ 


made in Liverpool, brought .o light a col- 
lege of beggary, in which pupils of all ages 
were taught how to pursue the artin a sci- 
entific way. The proprietor was a member 
of the ‘‘protession,’’ and amussed a consid- 
erable fortune. The school was well at- 
tended, many young children’ especially 
being sent there by their parents,who were 
Many of the 
pupils’ parents not being able to pay for 
the tuition of their children,the ‘‘protessor’’ 
appropriated the clothing and money 
brought in by his students until he was re- 
compensed for his services, 

THe report of Hon. John Eaton, Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1882-'83, places the 


number of children of school age in the 


United States at 16,243,822. of whom 10.- 
615,826 are enrolled in public schools. It is 


, men in Massachusetts. 


estimated that there are 570,000 in private 
The number of teachers in the 
public schools is 293,294, and their salaries 
range trom $21 a month in Alabama to $76 
paid to women in Nevada, and $102 paid to 


schools 


Massachusetts and 
Connecticut are the only States where there 


seems to be much effic iency in enforcing 
laws tf compulsury education, though 
VS have been passed in twenty dit 

I ith De t pes used in ar 
nary Dewspaper is about 600,000: that is 
the uctual number of bits of metal arranged 


h paper in preparing a newspaper of 


| 
| 


| social relations, to cultivate the 


from the various sensibilities of his moral 
nature, man is exposed to many evils, both 
imaginary and real, from which the brutes 
are exempted, he does also from the same 
sources derive innumerable delights that 
are far beyond the reach of any other ani- 
mal. That our pre-eminence in pleasure 
should thus, in some degree, be counter- 
balanced by our pre-eminence in pain, was 
necessary to exercise our virtue and wean 
our hearts trom sublunary enjoyment ; and 
that beings thus beset with a multitude of 
sorrows should be supplied from so many 
quarters with the means of comfort, is suit- 
able to that benign economy which char- 
acterizes every operation of nature. 


COMPARATIVELY few people possess uni- 
tormly cheerful dispositions. Most of us 
have our sad hours and moods. But, what- 
ever his disposition, a man is bound by the 
laws of his own being, and by those ot his 
virtue of 
and constantly. 
Hle has no more right to injure his neigh- 
bor’s happiness than to interfere with his 
peconiary property, and he cannot indulge 
in venting ill-humor or spleen, with gloomy 
forebodings or complaints, or even carrying 


cheerfulness assiduously 


‘asad, sour, frowning visage, without sensi- 


bly diminishing the enjoyment or comfort 
of others, and thus intringing on their 
rights. Any individual who tries to do so 
can win himself from despondency and sur- 
liness. The power of enjoyment is in it- 


_ self a faculty capable of improvement, and 


as practice always enhances power, it is 4 
good thing to form the habit of enjoyment. 
It is not true that the sources of pleasure 


' are few and rare, but it is sadly true that 


| 


we pass them by unnoticed. We crave the 
excitement of business, politics or fashion- 
able life, and forget the world of innocent 
enjoyment that we trample under foot. Na 


, ture and art offer their treasures in vain; 


simple pleasures ? 
| of happiness 


| 


the loveliness of childhood, the attractions 


of home, the real satisfaction of honest !a 


bor, the simple pleasure of little things, 4!! 


ple ad for utterance. but we repulse ther 
H WwW Can We possess a chee rful spir t 


glad heart when we scornfully despis¢ 
Every innocent m 
should welcomed, 


y ‘ 
sna 


be 


gloomy thoughts persistently banished 

















DIVIDED. 





BY MORLEY, 





Now the Spring comes up by the primruse way, 
And the boughs are greening high over-head ; 
In the long green meadows the young lambs play 
In the sliver eves ere the day is dead ; 
*Gainst the light west wind all the young leaves 
shake, 
Anda the throstle sings from the budding brake, 


When the werld is breathing of April airs 
O’er the young green life im its garden blown, 
When the cowslip springs and the wood-dove pairs, 
Do you wander somewhere on earth alone * 
Do you think of the time, but a year gone by, 
When we walked together, dear—you and I— 


When the world lay fair in the waning light 
Of the dying day in the Spring that’s gone 
When the birds sang low, and the west was bright, 
And we stood and watched where the glory shone ; 
While we heard the reeds In the soft wind shake 
Where the bald coot builds by the shallow lake— 


Where the path runs down to the water's edye, 
And the pollard willow dips in the wave, 

Where the crowsfoot creep through the tangled sedge 
And the streamlet hurries to find a grave? 

Still I see the gleam of that litle rill 

In the glow from a sky of daffodil. 


In the evening calm, ‘neath the vellow sky, 
Through the twilight meadows I walk alone 
Where we two walked oft In the Spring gone by ; 
And low in my heart do I make my moan. 
Ah ine for the orests thai stern Fate doth bow 
And the gray waste lying ‘twixt then and now! 
ietenenedlliieedtilien cami 


The End of the Tryst. 


BY BLAKE PAXSON, 


CHAPTER LI. 
Vint years ago there sat one afternoon 
h 





in the parlor of a Devon farm-house, a 
middle-aged man and agirl of about 
twenty in earnest talk. 








The walls of the room were low,and some | 


heavy oak beams across the ceiling made it 
lower. 

The room looked com fortable,and though 
all the furniture had seen service,the wood- 
work shone with the polish of daily friction, 
and the chintz coverings of the sofa and 
chairs were spotiessly p og 

A few prints in black fraines hung on the 
walls, and the open door of acorner cup- 
board showed that it was full of rare old 
china. 

A long low glass was bung over the fire- 
place. 

A bowl filled with roses stood on the ta- 
ble—semi-single white roses with golden 
eyes, sinelling so sweetly and looking so 
pure; roses of the past, for they are only tw 
be seen now in a few old-lashioned country 
gardens, 


fresh and as sweet as the roses did. 

A letter lay in her lap,and every now and 
then she nervously unfolded and folded it 
again, while she talked. 

There was a timid expression in her sweet 
face, but her low broad forehead, square 
brows and well-formed mouth, indicated a 
latent strength of will. 

Her companion sat by the open window, 
looking into the pretty garden,yay just now 
with stocks and pansies and sweet-will- 
jains. 

He was frowning, and the expression on 
his sunburnt face showed that he diftered 
from the girl. 

“You are very 
said. 

She looked at him sweetly. 

“I’m sorry I cannot do as you wish, un- 
cle,” she said. ‘I made a proinise to Wil- 
lie, and I must keep it, whatever happens 
to me, 

‘Don’t fear for me’’—the color flew into 
her cheeks, and a lovely light shone in her 
deep grey eyes—“I have such trust in him 
—why, the very teeling that I ain going to 
weet him will keep me upin any trials that 
inay happen on the way.” 

“And I say,’’*her companion said dogged- 
ly, “what I said before. Somertield ought 
not to expect you to go out to him. If he’s 
as well off as he states, let him come and 
fetch you. You promised to go out to New 
York; he’s a long way off New York now, 
and to my thinking, this change of place 
frees you froin any promise you :nay have 
made,”’ 

“Ah, but uncle, my promise was to go 
when he sent for me,”’ she said to biim sitn- 

ly. 

“Well, there’s no use in arguing. I'in 
thinking of all you'll have to go through ; 
but that you can’teven guess at. It’s ig- 
norance makes you brave, iny dear—if you 
would but——” 

She interrupted him. 

“It’s no use talking, uncle; ny mind is 
made up. I promise you I'll never leave 
dear Aunt Martha while she lives, and I 


headstrong, Mary,” he 





| leave your aunt while she lives, 


THE SATURDAY 


Her position wasan extremely painful 
one. 

She wished to stay with her sick aunt, 
and yet she longed to be with her lover in 
Anerica. 

More than a year ago, Mary Abbot's 
promised husband, the son of a neighbor- 
ing farmer, had found himselt unable to 
settle down to an agricultural life, and had 
goue t» seek his fortune in America. 

He went, against the wishes of his 
Sweetheart and the advice of his friends; 
but his father, seeing how unsettled bis son 
was, and how bent he was on going, at last 
consented, and gave him money for his 
passage, and promised to send out suffi- 
cient funds fora short stay inthe United 
States. 

His idea was that his son would soon 
grow discontented, and come back cured ot 
his roving fancies. 

At first the young man’s letters praised 
everything that be saw, but gave very 
little hope that he would earn his own liv- 
ing. 

His father said— 

“Willie will be home betore six months 
are out,.”’ 

But by the time the six months had 
ended, Somerfield’s letters had gradually 
chanyed, 

He wrote that bis luck bad taken 
turn. 


a big 


He had left New York and gone into 
partnership with several new friends of 
his, 


At the vear’s end he wrote— 

“We are doing « roaring trade, in 
we are naking inoney as fast as 
inade. In a few 
inan.”’ 

But he made no answer to his father’s 
questioa as to the nature of the business he 
was engaged in. 

To Mary Abbot he wrote about his suc- 
cess in the new business in the same effu- 
sive Style. 

“T am looking forward,’ he wrote, “to 
having my dear little wife socn in the com- 
fortable home I have got over here tor 
her.” 

In this last letter, which bad created the 
dispute between Mary and her uncle, Le 
had urged her more strongly than ever be- 
fore. 


fact, 
it can be 
years I shall bea rich 


“I wish, my darling,’ the letter said, 
“that you would come to ine at once, Iam 
quite ready for you, but I know you won't 
Perhaps 
it 18 wiser not to do so, 

“Don’t misunderstand me,iny dear, when 
I say,reinembering how delicate and ailing 


| your aunt is, I feel the happy time can’t be 
| tar off when I shall hold iny darling Mary 
| in my arins again, 


“No disrespect to the old lady, be sure 
of that, far froin it, but in course of nature 


| itimust be as I say— Ihope iny Mary will 


| when he knows how dearly I 


| cone to ine the inoment she 
The young girl, Mary Abbot, looked as | 


is free—she 
cannot come too soon for ber loving and de- 
voted 

“WILLIE.” 


That partof the letter relating to her 
aunt had given the girl much pain, tor it 
seemed to her ‘very cruel and unfeeling 
love aunt 
Martha.” 

And tben her love found an 
him. 

“It is his love for ne,”’ she thought, “his 
wish to see ine that makes hiin selfish. I 


excuse for 


| cannot expect him to love dear aunt as I do, 
| and indeed’’—she sighed as she reimeinber- 


hope sne may be spared tous for some | 


years yet; so you see there’s no use in talk- 
ing any more about it. I may not have to 
go to Willie fora long while.” 

“Well, I hope before the time comes he 
will have tired of waiting,’”’ ber uncle said 
to hiinself. 

Then he said to Mary— 

‘‘Has the doctor been bere to-day?’ 

“No, but I am expecting hiin every mo- 
ment.”’ 

‘*‘He tells ine he has a bad opinion of my 
Well,my dear,I must 


oor sister & chance 


| 


young gir: went juietiy up 4 
her patient. 
She felt very sad. 


She 


ed—*‘she 
Willie.”’ 

Ten days after the talk between 
Abbot and her uncle, Aunt 
dead. 

On her will being read it was found that, 
with the exception of a few trifling legacies 
to her brother John and to others, she had 
left her savings to her ‘dear niece 
Mary Abbot, who bad been asa daughter 
to her.”’ 

She teft her also soimne silver plate, and 
her furniture and other effects. 

The sum of money left was nearly fifteen 
bundred dollars. 

Mary wrote to her lover a few day's after 
her aunt's loss. 

She was full of grief. 

‘Now that iny dearest aunt is gone I ain 
very desolate. I have only you to care lor 
me,”’ 

As soon asthe wiil had been 
wrote again to tell ber lover of 
fortune. 

She asked bis advice about it. 

The first sorrow tor her aunt 
and her letter was full of love. 

She told Somertield she was ready to go 
to him, if he wished it, and to follow his ad- 
vice in all things. 

Her cheeks glowed and her sweet eyes 
had grown liquid as she wrote the last let- 
ter. 

This letter had only been 
night, when she received 
answer to the announcement of 
death. 

It contained buta 
lence. 


was never very kind to poor 


Mary 
Martha was 


read 
her good 


was over, 


gone a fort 
her lover’s 
ber aunt’s 


few words of condo- 


“Now, mny darling,’ he wrote, ‘‘you will 


fly to ne a8 B800n as you have settled your | 


affairs. I ain transperted with delight at 


the idea of seelny you. 


“] feel sure that your aunt has left you 
all she bad. Send ine particulars forth 
with, and J will then tell vou what to do. 
Tho ngs are lifferent ver here,goild 1* more 
18e! Lua Dan K-HOvUCS at 

7 9 

She felt disgusted, it seemed that 
Willie sn pwed too imuch K66n 068S after 


money. 


she | 
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But her love soon excused him, and she 
went on reading the loving words which 
ended the letter. 

“He’s in business now,’’ she thought, 
“and I believe business men get w think 
that making money and investing it is the 
one aim of \ife. It is no wonder that corn- 
panionship with men of that sort bas made 
ny darling more worldly. Never mind, 
he'll soon get all right again when he has 
ine with him.” 

Her cheeks flushed with delight at the 
thought of the happy life that lay be- 
fore her. 

Somertield answered her second letter by 
next mail. 

He congratulated her on ber good luck, 
which he said was better than he had ex- 


pected. 


“You have got quite a nice little nest- 
egg,’ he said, ‘I hadu’ta notion the old 
lady was 80 warin. 

“Turn everything into cash,’’he went on, 
“and bring it over bere as much as you 
can in gold. You had best carry it in a 
smnall bag, which you must not lose sight 
of. 

“Tam longing to see you, my dear, and | 
should like you to start by the next steam- 
er from Liverpool. 

“Write and tell me the name of the 
vessel as soon 48 you have taken your pas 

e. 

“T shall be waiting for you in New York, 
and as soon as we are inarried I will take 
you to the dear little home I have ready 
for you, iny own Mary. I hope you will 
be pleased with it, darling. How proud I 
shall be pleased to see youin it, ny own, 
dear little wife.”’ 


This part of the Jetter touched the girl so 
strongly, that she was pot disposed to find 
fault with the beyinning. 

Somerfield ended by repeating 
structions about the ywoney. 

“You must not listen to the lawyer chap 
or toanybody. [am on the spot, and I 
must know best howdt should be = imnan- 
aged.’’ 

Mary, however, found herself obliged to 
consult the “lawyer chap” of the neigtbor- 
ing town. 

She was of age, and the inoney had been 
left entirely to ner. 


his in- 


posed of. 

By the time all was settled, Mary found 
that she possessed nearly two thousand dol- 
lars. 

Iler uncle bad renewed his opposition to 
her departure, but Mary would not listen 
to him. 

The lawyer heartily disapproved ber plan 
of taking out her little fortune to the States, 


and suggested a very safe plan of invest- 
ment. 

But Mary shook her head. 

“T am bound to follow out Mr. Somer- 
tield’s advice,” she said; “he must have 


good reasons for giving it.”’ 
The lawyer siniled, 


Jobn. 

He gave her his opinion, and then seeing 
that she had inade up her inind, he said no 
more, 

‘“There’s no more use in arguing with « 
girl in love, than there would be in trying 
to get milk out of a flint,” he said to him- 
self. 

Mary’s preparations were soon completed 
and when she bad written to tell her lover 
the name of the steamer, and the date fixed 
for startiny,she said farewell to her fricuds, 
and set off for Liverpool, 


CHAPTER II. 
(PVE voyage passed pleasantly. 
Mary proved herself an excellent 
sailor, and greatly enjoved her sea ex- 
penence. 


She found, too, a pleasant friend in the 
captain of the steamer, who was by good 
luck a Devon inan, and to whose care her 


uncle had commended her—tor uncle John 
had relented, and proving hitnself better in 
deed than in word, had yone with her to 


Liverpool, and seen her sate on board the 
steamer, 
The girl's good looks, her sweet ways, 


and unprotected position made the Captain 
take a very great interest in her from the 
first, 

He wasdouble her age, and though at 
first Mary was shy and reticent, she soon 
began to feel confidence in hin, and one 
day she told him the story yet more fully 
than her uncle had done, 

The captain shook his nead and 
grave. 

He did not like her lover's plan of taking 
her at once from New York into the Inter- 
ior. 

“My dear young lady,” he «aid, you must 
excuse tiny plain speaking, buat | don’t like 
Mr. Somerfield’s plan 

“7 have heard no good of that part of the 
country; ‘tis a wild uncivilised part, by ne 
ineans fit for a delicate voung woman— tis 
only fit for imnen who are ont seekiny their 


looked 





fortunes, and who don't inind such rough 
living.”’ 
“Ah! but, sir,’’ she answered, quickly, 


| ‘you forget that I shall be well taken care 


| of, and that I have «a dear little homme wait 

ing for me.”’ 

| The captain shrugged his shoulders, 
‘*That all KS pretly on paper ! 


l'imn { 
take ine where I! sla 


and happy.”’ 











There was noone who could interfere | 
with her disposal of it. 
The farin stock and furniture were dis- 


Ile was a great deal wiser than her uncle | 


Mary ‘omsed her pretty head. 

“I don’t mind roughing it a bit, so long 
as—as——,"" she stopped, blushing like « 
rose. 

“So long aa he’s with you. I understand,”’ 
the captain laughed. “Quite right and 
proper, no doubt; still, human nature os 
huinan nature, and we mustn't put too big 
a strain on it.” 

mpi 4 op rrys her lips closely, and shook 
her head. 

“I'm not afraid, sir. Tam not 80 delicate 
as I look, and I've done plenty of work in 
ny time, and if needful, why, I can do it 
again.’’ 

The captain's eyes were full of deep ad- 
imiration, as he answered— 

“That I'd take iny oath on, my dear girl. 
It's you delicate ones that have the pluck ; 
a otill youdrop. I know, bless you; 
yut, all the sane, aman oughtn'’tto put it 
on you to rough it.’’ 

At this she pouted a little, and turned 
away froin her kind friend. 

She thought be meant well, but—"Well, 
he presuines on my confidence; 1 have 
been too open, perhaps,”’ 

Then she sighed softly to herself — 

“Hother the men, they are all alike, 
Talk of women being spitefal, indeed; I 
ain Sure nen have been horribly imean 
about iny Willie. Well, the best excuse 
for this one is that he's never seen him, so 
how can he judge?” 

By the thine sho lad taken 
and down, the captain 
again. 

‘Bey pardon, Miss Abbot,’’ he said, “but 
we shall svon be in sight of the harbor, and 
I wanttotalk to you about that preciozs 
bay.’’ 

By her uncle's advice Mary had given 
her treasure inte the captain's charge, and 


two turns up 
wus beside ber 


he had told her it was safe in his own 
cabin 
“Keep it, ceptain,’’ she said, “till you 


ean give it upto Mr. Somertield along with 
me." 
Ho siuiiled, 


“Tl like to see your contidence, but still 


things happen which no one can guard 
against — something  tolght delay your 
friend «a day or so,” then, as he saw her 


aweetitace sadden at bis words, he added, 
“although FT don’t doubt but what be’s in 
New York waiting for you by this time, 


J Stil itgnavy not be so, especially as our pas. 


sage bas been «short one.” 

“Well ?'' Mary said. 

“Tam coming to that,’ the captain was 
amused at her iiupationce, it's just possi. 
ble you'll have to stay ata hotel till he ar- 
rives, and in that case | advise you to take 
out, before we land, soine money for ex- 
penses, and I'll give the bag in charge of 
the landlord where you lodge,” 

“T know Willie will be waiting for me,” 
Mary said, 

But she saw the reasonableness of this ad- 
vice and, aller a few imore words, she went 
with the captain to bis cabin, and took out 
a sufficient sum to provide tor several days’ 
stay in New York. 

She did this in simple obedience to the 


captain, 

“But Tin sure | shan’t want it,’’ she 
said. 

It seemed to her impossible that ber 
Willie could ever fail to keep his 
tryst. 


Very early next morning, before the pas- 


| sengers bad lott their berths, Mary learned 


| that they were in the harbor. 


, of her 


It seorned to ber as if she was in a 
dreain. 

She got up and dressed herself mocban- 
ically. 


She could not touch her break fast, 

It dil not matter to ber what the captain 
had said, 

She knew that she 
waiting for her, 

The captain leita pressure on his aria as 
he stood saying ‘(rood-bye’’ to his passenu- 
gers. 

Mary was beside bim, ber soft eves filled 
with happy light, while a flower-like color 
dved each check, 

There was need to tell 
what she saw, but followiny 
eyes, he singled 


should see Willie 


neo the captain 
the direction 


out of the crowd 


|} on shore, around the yanyway,a tall young 
| fellow waving his hat, and lus showing a 


handsome bead covered with rich red chest- 
nut curis. 

The eyes looked red, too, but they were 
siniling tilh they narrowed to # mere 
line between thegyoung ian's black eye- 
lashes, 

“T see bin,’ the captain said. 

“Anyway,” be thouglt,”’ he's a tine-look- 
Ing chap enough, though «a bit devil-imay- 
carish, and there’s uo mistake that he's 


| glad to see her 


“All right, my dear girl, keep close to 
me, aud iu «few iniuutes your Sweetheart 
inay come aboard.”’ 

Mary stood quietly beside the captain, 
but her pulses were leaping with excite. 
nent, though it seemed still to ber tiat it 
was alla dreawus, and that when her lover, 


who looked to her imore beautiful than 
ever, Caine on board, she should 
waken suddenly to find herself still ex 
poecting lit. 
CHAPTER ITI. 
AQVilk bright promise of the inorning had 
faded Intoa yloomy afternoon, when 
tie train, aftera ur nlerval, om 


re stops, and her hands Mary 


. 


the . looker tf her «et 
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Behind lies the lofty ridge of bills out of 
which the train hws emerged, and on the 
right is another hill with « tuonel below, 
towards which the train they have quitted 
is already on ite way, 

Hours have passed since Mary said '(iood- 


bye’ to ber trieud the captain, and 
yet she feels still as if she wereonly droam- 
lug. 


She walks on beside her lover. 

The road is so rough that she fancies that 
it can be only half made, and she stumbles 
more than once over stones or huge lumps 
of earth. 

She looks up at ber tall handsome lover. 

Surely sue ought to feel very bappy—bher 
longing wish is fulfilled—and yet she can- 
not shake off the disappolntinent which he 
las caused ber. 


liis letter bad said they were to be tnar- 


riedassoon as she landed, and that he 
would then take ber tothe home he tad 
nade tor bherin the wild) country be tow 


lived in; but after his first rapturous greet- 
Ing, as soon as he found binosell alone with 
ber, Somertield told her that lis oe were 
altered, and that he had settled to yo on 
without delay to a station near the house of 
a friend of bis, an old) woman, who would 


eare for Mary as il the girl were ber own 
Cuild. ; 

“Your luggage can be sent off after us, 
aud when it arrives and tiv carling is 


rested from her fatyrue, ' be said, ‘'we wall 
take another railway journey to OQuona and 
get married.” 

This had been said so lovingly that, al- 
though Mary protested, she felt herself to 
be ungracious, 

Soimertield wave her no time to refleet in. 
Ina few minutes she was driven off to a 
railway station withonly ler stall bag of 
necesmarios anid the preei us treasure bay 
whieh the Captain bad ‘imoded to her lover, 

During the journey Mary thinks her 
companion has wrownh Very grave, but then 
he tas absorbed in listentnug to the 
story of hier toto the aeeount 
of her voyawze; and, im the delight 
of his presence she lakes lillie notice oft his 
moanitier. 

As thoy wow walk side by side, the 
dream like expectancy is 80) Strongly on 
Mary's nerves, that she feels as if she trust 
ory outor lake some other decided way of 
ban tstaitigg it. 

She stumbles again, and would 
fallen, but Somertield catehes her, 

The oath he utters makes her shudder, 
and she draws away from bis supporting 
arin. 

Phis is not the first frou: bin toat she has 
heard, and she remembers sadly that 
awearing was nota habit of Willie's im the 
old days, 

“Tt dl had ontvy come to hita sooner!" 
She wishes sie were his wite, this would 
give her a right to rewmonustrate; but surely, 


bpeveran 
sunt’s dlness 
pricderes 4 


have 


even a8 itis, she ought mot to let bhitua Miip- 
pose that she is willing to tolerate such 
words, 


“Are the nen very rough you go among, 
dear ?"' she says, tiundly. 

It is now a ploomy evening, the sun bas 
nearly set, and they are just entering the 
wood they have so long seen in front of 
them, 

It is yet darker here, and, although she 
cannot see ber lover's taee distinetiv, he 
turos his head away from his) companion, 

She feels sure she has vexed hii, and 
now that she rouses herself to think, she 
aees that he must have been vexed for 
Boinme time past, and that is why he has 
been so silentas thev have walked along. 

She cannot tell how it has happened, bat 
Khe iustiake itup at She clasps 
both hands round his aren, and looks up at 
bit lowinggdiv ; but he Keeps his face tarned 
away frou: ber. 

Please don't angry with ime, darl- 
ing, She sags softiv, “TL never beard you 
apeak @o before, and = it—it—frightened 
te”? 

“Did it?’ he saves grutlty, and there is 
another pause of silence. 

It bas grown so dark that Mary is glad to 
take her lover's arin, 

The path feels smoother under foot, and 
this gives her bope that they are approach- 
a more civilised part, for she has not 
singe they left the 


onee, 


brit 
een so thuch as a cabin 
station, 

The only sound they entered the 
wood bas been the snap ofa dry twig under 
foot, Ora rustling among the brushwood, 

Now, there cenmes alow murniur, whieh 
soon swells into «a louder sound, 


~ 


Sirpce 


“Hark !" Mary stands still, “Surely 
weare nearariver; you said your friend 
iived near a river ?" 

“Yes, itis ariver’’; then he says more 


xentiv, ** There, there, my dear, vou 
musto’t take noice of tiny strange way, its 
all along of sav being glad lo see you again; 
you must toumod: we are a bit rough out 
bere, you know’; aod be puts Ins band on 
vers, draws it through his arin and keeps it 
tiehtly clasped. 

She bas not Known how frightened she 
vas Ul) now; ber missy Vitis taelt in 
‘Horebel, and, Sending down, She Kisses th 
rime that holds hers, 

‘Phere, there. le speaks roaghiv again, 


"A Maly 


weiust hurry onidif we're to reach Mors. 
Davies before atuht; we spall have the old 
Wolter burtiog in before we yet there,”’ 
*TDoosn 't she eX pect ue? Mary, timidly 
4A5A5, ; 
She expects you. sure ‘ ipl hie 
swers ‘ t thee fay . tix ] 
™ La 4 ‘4 
Si . » ‘ “ + 4 
M4) " ‘ - } 
amt 
it yhis 
houdly. 
“No, oh, no, thank you! She shrinks 


away, his strange manner Irighteus ber 


she did not 


, ul 


AnOoW it s linpossible, she 
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would fancy he has been drinking since he 
left the = station, She has wakened 
thoroughly at last. 

This is not the Willie Somerticla who left 
her sobbing her Yeartout for his sake— 
something bas altered him. 

But she reproaches herself; when she is 
his wife be wil! soon be all right again. 

The wood bas become thinner, it is not 
so dark as it was, the nome of the river 
nearer, they Lave reached the edge of the 
forest, 

A‘ Mary looks out between the trees she 
sees tbat a deep gully separates Liem frou 
the road, She cannot pass this without 
help. 

“The devil!’ her companion exclains ; 
“while you have been jawing ine we have 
come oul ofthe way, but it don’t matter,’ 
He flings first one bag and then the other 
across, and then, bending down, he raises 
herin tis aris, and yous caretuliv: down 
one side of the cleft aud up the vother. 

“There! be says, as he lands her salely 
on the other side, 

“How strong vou are!" She looks up 
aChnuringly, while he stands breathing ward 
from the exertion he has made, 

“It don't take much to lilt you.” 


is 


_ 
Phen, 


turning to her, headds, “You're such a 
dainty little tnorsel, ladybird.” 
The sight of the broad prey river makes 


Mary feel giddy, and she clings closely to 
her lover sarin as they walk beside it. 

She cannot help shivering, the water 
looks so eold and deep. 

Somerheld pomts onward : 
bridge, he says, 

The place is so wild, #0 lonely, and the 
bridge is so Slight, that it seems wondertul 
It has not been swept away 

‘Shalt we have to eross that bridge 

As she speaks Mary stands still 
Lito. 

She feels a sudden dread «it seems to her 


“There's the 


Y he 


tremile- 


the bride will break when they reach the 

middle of the river, and the eold yrey 

water will close over their leads, 
Somerfield turnm® to her angrily. © Of 


eCourse We IUSt Cross Il, What fools women 
are!” and cateling ber hand, he hurries her 
onatsuch a pace that she soon loses her 
breath. 

“Stop, stop, Willie; oh, please stop,’ she 
gasps, TE can't go so fast.” 

Hie answers her with an oath, bends 
down his frowning tace to ber, and then he 


lifts her suddenly from the ground as it 
} she were achild, and hurries on. At first 
she lies still in his arms, but as her breath 


| and pushes ber from him, 


comes back she feels that he is turning to 


the bridge ; again an irrepressible horror 
seizes) her—she cries out and = struggles 
Violently to free herself, “Be quiet, you 


little fool.’ She sees Somertield’s red eves 
glare fiercely as he swings ber forward, 
then tite grasp oon her loosens, but she 
clings desperately to him now, Ile 
wrenches one band, then the other away, 
She feels that 
she is falling, there is a despairing ery—a 
splash—and the dark water closes over 


her, 

\ slumber, 

i There is a rushing sound in her ears, 
and She opeus hereyes., She sees only the 
ures, eold river, 

Is she floating along with it? 

No, her right hand Zrasps Some substance, 
and she fecis fastened down by the weight 
ot her clothes. 

She cannot tnove, she looks Up, the Stars 
are Shining overhead ; and as by degrees 
She rouses to fuller Cconusciousness, she sees 
that She has CAULL the roots 
of a huge withered tree, 

She lies there white and 
aS iemory Orings lack thie 
she passed through, 
never Wakened, 

But love of lite asserts itself, and 
after a while she inanages to free her hair 
and then her clothes, whieh have kept ber 
faust Lo this refuge, 

Crawling along the far-stretehing roots, 
She at last reacties the bank in safety. 


CHAPTER TV 


ARY rouses frou: what seems deep 


beeen AbbbOTiYy 
exhausted, and 
terrible seene 
suc wishes she had 


soon 


She is sull too dazed to think—one idea 
ouly tightens through her stupetied brain— 
Slie tiust flod the little statton, vet back to 
New York, and toa steamer returning to 


Kuuland, 

She feels diunly that the friendly Captain 
Will protect her, 

She does not dare to remember what she 
needs protection against, she is duliv cous- 
cious that her senses uv forsake ler if sie 
beyins to think. : 

\s at last she rises to her feet she tretubles 
so Violently Luat she can searcely stand. 

She has lost her bat and ier beotige 
hangs round her like a dripping cloak. 

Wringing the water froui it with both her 
eold bands, she rolls it up tightiv, and 
then She begins to walk back beside the 
river, 


liail 


She can tnake out the bridge at a little 
distance off} and this tells ber she has not 
been Carried far trout where she fell into 


tie Water, 


It does not occur to her that in the dark- 


ness she may find it jipossille to make 
her Way back through the wood to the 
Slalion. 
She goes on and on between the riverand 
the wood in a dogyed, determined wav. 
s KHOWS Slit ‘net cross the y 
UL SuUTeLY If SlO@ wous a ‘ 
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only caused by soime insect, but then 
come from a logecabin. 
But soon, 48 she walks towards the 


it they 


light, 


, ' 
she feeis sure that it is shining from 4 win- 


dow. 

Every now and then she stambles over 
the uneven ground, sometimes she gets en- 
tangied ameoug brambles and brashwood, 
but soonerthan she expects she comes to a 
long low eabin—a dark, solitary building— 
frou which the light comes through a chink 
in the shuttered window, 

‘Too contused to seek for tne door, Mary 
inakes ber way desperately towards the 
livht, and kueck on the shutter-- no 
aunswer, 

Sie waits a minute or two, and then she 
knocks again vehemently. 

“Who are you that knoeks?” a voice 
says behind the shutter—a woman's voice, 
timid bat not unkindly in tone. Mary 
feels her courage come back, 

“Tama poor girl that has lost her way, 


and in the dark I fell in the water. I am 
dying of cold, please let me in.” 
Some inpstinet seems to warn ber not to 


tell the truth. 

Ihe shutter opens a little. 

“You ean’t come in here,’ the voice 
answers peevishly, “my masters are away, 
and they don’t harbor strangers.” 

Mary thursts herarm desperately through 
the opening : 

“Only let me inand dry my clothes,” 
doe says, “for the love of God have pity on 
idit 


The shutter is again opened, ‘Maybe 


ld show you more pity in keeping you 
out, the woman says. “They're a wild 
rough gang, and they tay return any 


ininute, and if they find you here, IT would 

not give much for your chances, ny girl.’ 
“Oh, let meun, ifonly fora few minutes,”’ 

cries Mary, ‘or L shall perish of eold.”’ 
“Come to the door,’ the woman Says, 
The rough door is unbarred and the girl 


Stuygers into a good-sized room, where a 


tire of logs is blazing on a stone hearth. 
Mary falls into a seat near the red glow, 
the water trickles off her till it imakesa 


pool on the floor. 

‘The woman stares at her 
she asks no questions ; 
eotlee on the hearth te warm 
ping guest, 

‘You'll get your death in those clothes," 
and she looks commpassionately at the giri’s 
slender figure and sad then she goes 
into a closet Opposite the fire and comes 
back witha blanket over her arm. “Slip 
off your ckirts quickly,’ she says, ‘and 
wrap this round you, winle - dry ‘em a 
bit.” 

Mary feels too stupefied to move, but 
with an eflort she does what she is bid, and 
then she sits wrapped tu the blanket, 

W hile she drinks the hot coffee given her, 
the woman holdsthe girl’s dripping clothes 
close to the blazing logs, 

She is stuall and uyly—and 
drink and hard usage 
faculties, 

livery now and then, however, she yives 
her visitor a keen glance and then she 
turns away, and seems absorbed in listen- 
ing. 

All at onee she starts, ‘They are coming 
—don'tyou hear them?’ she says excitedly. 
“Yes—it's them, sate enough—lI hear the 
Hignal, vou’re not safe,’ her voice sinks to 
awhisper; (ifthey tind vou, they'll shoot 
yvou—or worse—von inust hide in there— 
come!’ 


in wonder, but 
sects a pot ol 
tor her drip- 


she 


face, 


looks as if 
have dulled her 


She thursts Mary's clothes into her arms, 
and burries her to the place froin which she 
has taken the blanket. 

The girl finds herself pushed past rows of 
shelves and within a seeond door, which the 
woinan © on her, and then the girl 
hears her also close the first door into the 
room. 

Mary finds herself in a veritable black 
hole, seetningly hung round with blankets 
—there is hardly room toturn and yet she 
does not teel stifled. 

Leoking up she sees glitnoses of star- 
light through the chinks ot the log roof, 

As the girl stands still trembling with 
cold, Sa@ hears 4 traipp of footsteps outside; 
the tramp Comes nearer, and then 
round the eabin. 

Next tninute she hears loud voices in the 
rooui she bas just quitted, 

Mary has not shared her hostess’s terror, 
Che has undergone has taken 
away all eniotion. Her duluess tnakes her 
insensible of danger. 

All at once her heart beats fast ; through 
the rough planked doors sie hears voices 
nore distinetly. 

There has been first a continual dialogue, 
now ahbubbub of sound, iow several voices 
jeer at one of the party, who seems to keep 
lence, ; 

These voices are coarse and ruttianly, and 
Mary at last feels atraia, 

\ tierce oath, and theu a fist strikes the 
table with Vehemence, and silenees the 
claiusor of the rest: 

“Hold vour jaw, every one. I have the 
sWay safe; let Lhuetn laugh wino win.” 

Mary's heart Seems to stand still, and she 
sinks back against the wall of the cabin. 


Ones 


ves 


shock she 


- 


It is Sounertield’s voice, 

Phe wretebed girt does not lose consejious. 
ness, but foratioe she is deatto what is 
ap peninar. 

While she lay half drowned among the 
tree roots, it had seemed to her thata sud- 

frenzy had seized on ber lover. and she 
potten tie existence of her money 5 

V¥ the territ 4CL IS ¢ t ; 
- r ses rs rto hear fhhtab 
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la » 4Varreis, al Which she turus faint 
again, and ainid it all me of the loudest 
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After what seeins to her a long time, these 
sounds subside, sink by degrees into stii|- 
ess, aud soon it is plain by the snoring and 
heavy breathing tuoat the reveilers are 
sound asleep. 

Overhead the stars have paled, and achill 
grey gliunuer 
warns poor Marvy that dawn 1s breaking. 

Moving very quietly she managos to dress 


| herself in the confined space in which she 





| Sands, and 


stands, 

She has scarcely finished when the closet 
door opens gently, and the woman beckons 
her torth: 

“They ure all asieep,’’ she whispers in the 
girl’s ear. 

The miserable creature is trembling; but 
withouta word she leads the way to the 
cabin door. 

There is only a diin light coming from the 
log fire. 

The woman noiselessly opens the door, 
and the fire-glow mixes strangely with the 
pale gleam that comes in from the doorway 
and falls on the faces of the men who lie 
sleeping in Varied positions on the floor, 

Somertield lies mearest the fire, but his 
face is hidden in the blanket he nas rolled 
himself in ; his frieze coat lies beside bit. 

Mary shrinks away as she passes hii ; 
she has neariy reached the door when a 
strange idea comes to her. She will take 
his coat. 

If ever she reaches England again this 


will be a proof to his triends that her 
terrible story is true. 
She turns back, takes the coat froin be- 


side him, and then, pressing the band of 
the woinan as she glides past her, she flies 
out into the cold morning air. 


* * * * * 


Mary was never able coherently to relate 
how she reached New York and the steamer 
she had come out in, the day before it 
started on its homeward journey. 

She had a confused tnemory of walking 
through the chill dawn and waiting wearily 
and half dead at the small station-eabin, 
and when she gottothe steamer sie@ was 
too ill to be questioned. 

To tite Captain’s eager inquiries she 
answered, **Not now, Captain; L’tn dream- 
ing still, Ul tell yon when T wake;” and 
the horrorin her eves checked the good 
nain’s questions, 

For several days she lav in her berth 
alinost unconscious What happened, but at 
last *he roused and looked dreamily about 
her. 

Presently her eyes fell on the frieze cout 
she had carried away. 

She looked at itin wonder; then, as all 
came back, she shivered with horror, 

llow could she have brought away sucha 
witness ofthe terrible story ? 

Atter a little she lifted it down; its weight 
surprised her, 

Then suddenly she thurst her hand into 





one otf the pockets and drew forth her 
inoney, given by the Captain to Somer- 
field. 

AE 

Saved. 
‘ BY HARTLEY RICHARDS. 


FULL moon gleamed titfully through 
dark rifts of cloud, lighting up a long 
stretch of beach, upon which the foain- 
capped billows broke with that deep, moan- 
ing sound which presages a coming storm. 

This sound bad awened Lucy Mott, the 
fisherinan’s daughter, who now stood lean- 
ing upou the sill of her window, looking 
out half anxiously, halt dreamily, on the 
wiid and desolate scene, 

She was a slight,fair ygicl of eighteen, with 
delicate features, aud an air of native grace 
aud refinement which seemed scarcely in 
accordance with her howely surround- 
ings. 

And yet her father, “old Phil Mott,” as 
he was called, had come ot a_ respectable, 
well-to-do family, who had long sinee dis 
earded bit on account of his wild and law- 
less ways, and his inarriage with a sailor's 
pretty daughter, who had made him a bet- 
ter wife than he deserved. 

She had been some years dead, and Lucy 
now filled her place in the huinble home. 

She did what she could to make it pleas- 
ant and attractive. 

But the girl’s nature was an elevated and 
refined ove, which found no congeniality 
in the society of the few fishermman’s ftaml- 
lies by whom she was surrounded, and 
nothing to gratify her tastein her humble 
home beyond her bit of tlower-garden, and 
the sea, always grand and beautitul, and 
inost of all, a box of books which had years 
before been lett in her father’s care and 
never reclaimed, 

it takes a solitary, pleasureless life such 
as Lucy's to enable one to appreciate the 
value of such treasures as Sliakspeare, 
Seott, and others, who have been to thou- 
Shall be to millions tore, a 
blessing and a “joy forever.” 

But Lucy was not thinking just now of 
her dearly loved books. 

Her mind was less pieasantly occupied i 
anxious thought of her father, who bad [elt 
home at daybreak, ona fishing excursion, 
promising to return at sunset. 


She bad watched for bim till long alter 
dark, and had then fallen into a slight 
sluinber, froin whieh she had been aroused, 
as we have said, by the premonitory sounds 

~ rita 
* Dats . 
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md hie fist ~ 
toward h by the breeze. 


Leaning forward, she saw dimly two oz 
ures advancing swittiy up the beach, an‘ 
she stood still, wondering who could | 
ber father’s cou:panion at this late hour. 

















Nearer they came, and paused at length 
alinost at ber window talking very 
earnestly. 

“Tr don’t much like it, I must say,’’ she 
heard ber fatoer say. 

In answer to hiin came some words in an 
eager, suppressed voice, at sound of which 
Lucy drew back with a sort of suppressed 
shudder. 

It was Martin Heriot, as he was called; 
a young man who had suddenly dropped 
into this quiet /ittlo fishing oan as from 
the clouds, and concerning whom nothing 
was known, except that he was good-look- 
ing, clever and very agreeable when in a 
good humor, but fieFce and desperate when 
aroused, 

He had fallen in love with pretty, modest 
Lucy Mott, and her father had only yester- 
day told her it was bis wish and his— will 
a she should become the young man’s 
wife. 

Heriot, he said, was a very clever 
fellow, and could make her a fortune if he 
would, 

And 80 800n as they should be married, 
they would go, all three, away from this 
wretched place to another, the name of 
which he did not mention, but where, he 
said, their fortunes would very soon be se- 
cured, 

And the girl knew that when her father 
spoke in this resolute way, he was in earn- 
est, and that therefore her fate was already 
sealed. 

Poor Lucy . 

It was not that she instinctively shrank 
froin and mistrusted Heriot,that this match 
was 80 distasteful to her, but that, almost 
unknown to herselt, she had allowed her 
thoughts and her heart to become interested 
in anothor. 

She blushed when she thought of it, and 
remembered that this other was alimost a 
stranger to her—a young man whoin she 
had seen only as he rode past her father’s 
cottage, and had spoken to but once or 
twice as he had stopped and asked if her 
father were at home, and then lingering, 
had remarked on the beauty of the flowers 
in ber little garden. 

And the last tine she had seen hiin he 
had glanced at the old leather-bound vol- 
ume which lay open on the gate-post, while 
she was busily tying up her roses, and had 
inquired, with that look of pleased surprise 
in his deep blue eyes, whether she liked 
“The Lady of the Lake.” 

That had been only yesterday, and ever 
since Lucy Mott had been in asort of vague 
delicious dreain, that startled and frighten- 
ed herself—all born of something inexplic- 
able which she had seen in the look of those 
blue eyes. 

But he wasthe rich young heir of the 
‘‘Rockford”’ estate—she could see the tall 
chimneys and Lombardy poplars rising 
niles away—whilst she was only a fisher- 
inan’s daughter. 

And now, in place of that sweet, balf- 
tender voice, the accents of which still 
haunted her, Lucy was listening to Martin 
Heriot’s rough, energetic tones, as he spoke 
rapidly and eagerly. 

“I tell you, Mott, the thing mnust be done 
at once or not at all. We have scarcely half 
an hour letft.’’ 

‘But if he shouldn’t have the money with 
hitn ?’’ said Mott, doubtfully, as if seeking 
an escape. 

“He has got it with him. It was purpose- 
ly for this money that he went to M 
yesterday, and, as 1 told you, be was seen 
to secure it in his wallet betore he left the 
bank. Four thousand dollars! Think of 
it, nan, and what it will do for us!”’ 

And Heriot grasped his companion’s arm 
and gazed earnestly into his face. 

“We may be found out——”’ 

‘“‘We can’t be found out. 1 have planned 
securely against every risk, and defy the 
devil himself to betray us. In the name 
of——”’ 

And here followed an impatient burst of 
blasphemous language, in the midst of 
which Phi:ip Mott, as if yielding to a power 
superior to himself, exclaimed t 

“Well, come along! and if blood be spilt 
let it be done by your hand, and rest upon 
your own bead. Blood! and almost my 
own blood, too; for George Hazleton’s 
father was my cousin 

The voices died away in the distance, the 
rapidly retreating figures disappeared, and 
Lucy Mott stood, white and trembling,with 
clasped hands,and a heart the wild beatings 
of which seemed to suffocate her. 

Suddenly, starting from the stupor of 
horror, she threw up her arins, and cried, 
as in an agonised prayer— 

“Oh, my Father in Heaven, what shall I, 
what can I do?” 

W hat should she do, indeed ? 

For, to save the man she loved, even 
could this be done, would be to convict her 
father. F 

Her first impulse was to rush wildly out 
of doors, and running in the direction in 
which her father had disappeared, to shriek 
his name frantically in a half-formed de- 
sign of pleading with him, of saving him 
from crime, and George Hazieton from 
violence, if not death. 

But the two men, walking rapidly, were 
ilready beyond reach of*trer voice, scarcely 








to be heard amid the uproar of the rising 
storm. 

Then Lucy turned, and scarcely con- 
scious of what she did, ran swiflly across 


the sands,through the tangled gorse-bushes 

ina over the low, marshy 

and rushes, which lay between her 
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She had heard a neighbog say something 
about his having purchased a tract of land 
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adjoining hisown, and that it would be 
paid for on the morrow, 

For this purpose, doubtless, was the four 
thousand dollars intended, which was now, 
perhaps, to cost him his lite, 

The thought quickened the girl's ste 
and she flew rather than ran, despite the 
now falling rain, and the violence of the 
wind, which was tossing her hair and her 
garments wildly about. 

Hoarse peals of thunder broke over her 
bead, aud vivid flashes of lightning nearly 
blinded her, but on she ran, never slacken- 
ing her speed, or even pausing to take 
breath. 

Suddenly she caught, amid the roar of 
the storm, a sound which sent every drop 
ot blood tingling to her heart-—the sound of 
a horse’s rapidly approaching tread. 

Ifshe should be one moment too late ! 

And again the girl pressed on, with a 
wild cry, which the wind bore from 
ber like the sound of a lost spirit 
In agony. 

Faint as wasthe sound, it reached the 
ears of voung Hazleton. 

He slackened his horse’s speed, and turn- 
ed in the direction whence i. came. 

And then, rushing across the drear 
waste, with artns imploringly outstretched, 
and hair flying wildly behind her, he saw 
a form which had more the appearance of a 
spirit than of anything haman. 

The next inoment she bad reached him, 


and the ligitning revealed to hitn the 
white face of Lucy Mott, the tisherman’s 
daughter, 


In an instant young Hazelton had sprung 
to the ground, and caught the form of the 
almost fainting girl. 

“Good heavens, Lucy, what has happened? 


Why are you here in the storin?” he ques- | 


tioned, anxiously. 

And Luey could only answer in breath- 
less, broken gasps : 

“No further—no further! Danger—rob- 
bery—murder—’’ and then, utterly ex- 
hausted and overcome, she sank fainting 
in his grasp. 

George re:nembered the money ne nad 
with him, together with certain warnings 
he had received from his friends and had 
laughed at, concerning the danger of carry- 
ing it with him ona lonely ride, and how 
he instantly comprehended it all. 

He was arined, and trusting to this and 
his horse's speed, he would still have 
braved the danger; but to ride on and 
leave the girl alone and helpless in the 
stortn was not to be thought of, even had 
she been less dear to him than she was, 

Neither, considering the circumstances, 
could he take her home to her father’s cot- 
taye. 

He knew that Philip Mott, a relative of 
his own father, was nota very scrupulous 
character, and that he had of late been very 
intimate with the young man Martin Heriot, 
concerning whoin vague rumors had but 
this day reached his ears in M——, in con- 
nection with mutiny and murder on the 
high seas. 

As this thought flashed across him, he 
instinctively divined the circumstances of 
the case, the cause of Lucy’s strange ap- 
pearance and warning. 

It took not a moment to decide upon 
what course to pursue, and lilting the form 
of the still insensible girl, be placed her in 
front of hitm on the saddle, and turning 
sbarply off from the road, struck across the 
low, inarshy track, which extended some 
distance further between the road and his 
home. 

His horse floundered on rather heavily 
at first, for he was weary with bis day's 
but ere long, finding tirmer 
ground beneath him, broke into aswifter 
pace. 

In an hour’s tine the young man had 
alighted at the door of his own house, and 


his nother and sister. 
“Do all you can for her, mother,’ he 
said. ‘She has saved iv life.’ 


11 





Philip Mott, who, though reckless, was 
not depraved, rejoiced that he had eaca 
the commission of the crime from which 
his daughter had saved hiin; and thence- 
forth, through his own better convictions 
and the exertions of Lucy and George, be- 
caine an altered and inuch more respectable 
character. 

The latter’s money and influence obtained 
for hima good situation, which gratified 
his sca-faring taste, and Lucy, in her pros- 
perity, never failed in her duty as a 
daughter. 

——-——> >. 

PERSEVERANCE AND Svuccess,—Perse- 
verance is always held up as the chief in- 
gredient of success; and f is the boast of 
the Anglo-Saxon nations that they possess 
this quality in an especial degree, 

The naval heroes of the Elizabethan age 
glorified in the name of “English bull- 
dogs.”’ 

There isa story ofa deaf old Admiral 
+haVing an acoount of a sea-fight read aloud 
to him. His intirmity prevented ais hear- 
ing balf what was said, but at last he caught 
the words, ‘The engagement lasted three 
days."’ “Ah then, it was our fellows who 
got the worst of it at the beginning,” he 
cried, 

Perseverance is undoubtedly an admi- 
rable quality; and the man who Is ‘all 
things by turns and nothing long” rarely 
succeeds in tife. 

One cannot but respect the self-taught 
Scotch naturalist, Edwardes, when bis col- 
lection, the work of years, was accidentally 





| destroyed. ‘What will vou do?” cried 
| syinpathizing friends, “I maun jist begin 
’”’ was the quiet reply. 


| agin, 

A Hag | Siinilar anecdote 
certain M 
tury. 

He made a vow to undertake a pilgrim- 
age to the Holy Land, and to count the 
number of paces between certain of the 
Shrines at Jerusalem, with a view ot erect- 
ing a series of statues commemorative of 
the sacred story near to his own house at 
Nuremberg, these statues to Le arranged at 
exactly the sane distance from each as the 
shrines were at Jerusalein. 

After a long and toilsoine journey, the 
traveler returned in safety, but when he 


is related of a 
artin K«etzel in the fifteenth cen- 


began to carry out his arehitectural 
scheme, he discovered that he had for- 
gotten the distance between the re- 


puted sites of the house of Pilate and 
Calvary. His friends, learning of his mis- 
fortune, came to condole with him on his 
unfortunate lapse of inemory; but Keetzel, 
instead of lamenting himself, had already 
startec on a second expedition to Jerusa- 
lein, and on his return this latter time was 
able to remember his measurement aud 
fulfill his vow, 

Undaunted resolution of this deseription 
leads to success in inatters great and sinail, 
and isa most praiseworthy quality. Like 
all virtues, however, perseverance can be 
carried to an excess, 

“Une Perseverante”’ is a title of honor 
conferred in certain Romish orders on those 
intnates who have resided in their convent 
for a lengthened period ; but we sometimes 
ineet perseverantes outside nunnery walls, 
where perseverance is less adinirablo, There 


| 18 the perseverance shown in an over ideal 


devotion to a single object til! all inore im- 
portant matters are forgotten. There is a 


While thus engaged the 
was eventually 


float in a pond. 
younger lad fell in, and 
drowned. 

Was Ox- 





| pressed that the elder boy ha 
| to rescue or 


At the inquest some yi me 

not been able 
even assist his companion. 
Master Smith burst into tears. “I wight, 
perhaps,have been able to pull Green out,” 
he sobbed, “but then T must have lost my 


| yallipot, and I had mmade up iny mind that 
sifting his strange burden, he conveyed her | 


tenderly within, and gave her in charge to | 


And good, motherly Mrs. Hazleton, and | 


warui-hearted Alice, proupted partly by 
kindness, and more by gratitude, did do all 
that could be done tor their fair though 
bumble guest, both then and through the 
long iliness that followed ; for the excite- 
inentof that evening, together with her 
fatigue and exposure to the storin, bad their 
effect upon Lucy, in fever and utter pros- 
tration of body and mind, 

For three weeks she lay ill beneath the 
root of the great Louse with the tall chim- 
neys and Loimbardy poplars, upon which 
she had so often wistfully gazed from the 
windows of her own huinble botme, 

And vet—as they told her when she grew 
better—her own yreat-yrandimother, who 
was also the ygreat-grandmother of George 
and Alice, had once been inistress of that 
house, 

W heretore, said most people, it was not 
so Strange or inappropriate, after all, that 
Lucy herself should in time become its 
inistress, 

They would not allow her to go back to 
the cottage on the beach, but, won by her 
loveliness of person and. disposition, in- 
sisted upon keeping her with them in 
Rocklands; and, in less than a year after, 
she, as Mrs. George Hazelton, claitned it as 
her legitimate borne. 

And no stranger who now sees how, beau- 





track, thick with | 


tiful, refined and cultivated, presiding at 
her husband's table, or driving with her 
two rosy children along tie beach towards 
the fas na f Waterlitiv-place which has 
apr nthat? 1. 
4 
lart ier V As ay 
16 desig i rot ry and fj bable miurd 
of Hazelton, by officers of justice, who had 


long been in search of hiu, 


it should float.”’ 

This is no solitary example of misdirected 
perseverance, 

—_ > 

TROUSSEAU OF A JAPANESE LADY.--—In 
families of the rank of the governors of 
Nagasaki the bride is portioned with twelve 
robes, namely, a blue robe for the first 
inonth, embroidered with fir-trees or bam- 
boos; a sea-green robe tor the second 
month, with cherry flowers and buttercu ps; 
a robe of light red for the third tnonth, with 
willows and cherry trees; a robe of pearl 
color for the fourth month, eubroidered 
with the cuckoo and sinall spots represent 
ing his lands; a robe of faint vellow for tue 
fifth month, with waves and sword grass; 
a robe of bright orange for the sixth 
month, embroidered with melons and with 
an impetuous torrent—the rainy season 
falling in this and two previous tnontiis ; 
a white robe for the seventh iwmonth, with 
kiki flowers, white and purctie; a red robe 
forthe eighth month, sprinkled with sloe 
leaves; a Violet robe for the ninth month, 
embroidered with a splendid flower; an 
olive-eolored robe for the tenth tionth,with 
representations of a road and ears of “ice 
eut oft; a black robe for the eleventh 
month, embroidered with emblems of ice 
and icicles; a purple robe for the twellth 
inonth, embroidered with emblems ol 
snow. Beyond soine personal outfit of this 
sort, it is said not to be the custoin Ww > por- 
tion daughters. 
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New Publications. 

A. Goff, of 150 Nassau Street, New York, 
has issued a Hand Book of Ready Reference 
for Advertisers. It is a very handsome 
book, and the information contained in it 
is reliable. It gives the naines, addresses, 
and circulation of all the proininent news- 
papers in the United States; and the adver- 
tiser will find in it many valuable bints re- 
garding How, When, and Where to Adver- 
t se, 


ivie’s ‘Handy Book of Useful Infor- 

om," is the title of a modest little book 
of ~~ e which contains imore informa 
tion of practical value than many books that 
cost froin $2.00 upwards, It contains statis- 
tical tables of practical value for every de- 
partment of human effort, and we can 
assure our readers that they will find some- 
thing of great value in this book. The Po- 
litical, Historical, and Biograptiical infor- 
mation alone, is worth double the price of 
the book. It is bound in handsome leath- 
erette, flexible covers, and will be sent by 
mail for 25 cents; or bound in silk cloth for 
5Ocenta, by J. 8. Ogilvie & Co., Publishers, 
13 Rose Street, New York. 

James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, pub- 
lish in neat and convenient form, the ad- 
dress of Rubert P. Porter tothe Arkwright 
Club ot New England oa “Protection and 
Free Trade ‘To-day."" Mr. Porter graphi- 
cally presents exactly what voters in both 
political parties want to know, the facts 
showing how free trade and protection 
work at hoine and abroad, in the fleid and 
the workshop. The words of the author of 
the address on the Tariff will carry weight 
with those anxious for a practical view of 
the Tariff question, Price 10 cents, 

“Edmond Dantes," the Sequel to Alexan- 
der Duinas’ great novel, ‘“The Count of 
Monte-Cristo,"’ isone of the most wondertul 
roinances ever issued, and an entire new 
and enlarged edition of it is published, 
Justat the point where “The Count of 
Monte-Christo’’ ends, “Kdinond Dantes” 
takes up the fascinating taleand continues it 
with marvellous power and absorbing in- 
terest untothe end. It isa novel that will 
delight, entertain and instruct all who read 
itt T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Phiiadel- 

bia, Publishers, Cloth $1.25, Paper Cover 
o cents, 

Messrs, N. W. Ayer & Son have fasued 
their American Newspaper Annual for 1444, 
which, in addition to its carefully prepared 
lists of all newspapers and periodicais in 
the United States and Canada, with partieu- 
lars as to circulation, advertising, rates, etc. 
contains an infinitude of statistics of popula- 
tion, politics, ete., with particulars as to the 
soil, products and business of every county 
in the Union, the whole forining a coinpre- 
hensive and useful inanual, The interest- 
Ing annual suinteary shows that the total 
nuinber of nowspapers and periodicals now 
published inthe United States is 13,343, as 
against 12,605 in 1878. ‘The dailies have in- 
creased froin 119% to 1274, and the weeklies 
from 9579 to 10,172. 


MAGAZINES, 


In a literary and artistic point of view 
Demorest's Magazine for October is an ad- 
mirable number, ‘The frontispiece, Deco 
Ducks, which is something new in art, is 
very beantiful and the ovher illustrations 
are excellent. Among the articles special,y 
worthy of note are: Student Life in Paris; 
Down the Red Sea: Pope’s Villa at Twick- 
enhatn; and How We Livein New York, 
by Jennie June. Published at New York. 

In The Popular Science Monthly for Octo- 
ber, the tirst paxe is by Dr. F. J. Shepherd 
on ‘The Significance of Human Anomalies 
Francis Galton's paper on the Measurement 
of CLaracter, is askilitul and tnost sugges- 
tive allernpt to bring the higher human 
characteristics within the pale of quantita- 
tive science. Lord Rayleigh’s survey of 
The Recent Progress of ee Science, is 
given in tull. A biographical sketch and a 
tine portrait of Lord _ eigh are also given. 
Diet for the Gouty; in Protessor Williauis’s 
Keries On The Chemistry of Cookery; Wayes, 
Capital, and Rien Men; The Physiological 
Aspect of Mesinerisin; The Morality of fap- 
pinem, (conclusion); Protection against 

Jightning; The Cholera-Gerin; and The 
Origin of Cultivated Plants; are all fresh, 
readable, and inenty papers, Prote «or J, 
PV. Cooke contributes Further Remarks on 
the Greek Qluestion; and the editor keeps 
up his lively fight on the classicistsa, New 
York, D. Appleton & Co. Fifty cents a 
nuinber, ® a year. 

Lyypincotts Magazine for Octobver opens 
with avery pleasant and well-illustrated 
article on the Pictured Rocksof Lake Supe- 
rior, by D. D. Banta. The Personal Reinin- 
iscencess of Charles Keade, which have ex- 
cited yeneral interest are brought to a close. 
leaders interested in the progress of educa- 
tion cannot fail to be struck by the deserip- 
tion of A School Without Text-Books, by 8. 
Hi. M. Byers, American Consul at Zurich. 
In an Orchard, by BF. N. Zabrieski, is a pa 
ver redolent of summer. Lnudustries of 
Modern Greece; by Eunice W. Felton, is an 
account of a raunble among the sh pa and 
baziars of Athens, where the writer resides, 
Wit aod Diplomacy in Dictionaries, by ©. 
W. Ernst, notices sone of the curtosities in 
the way of etymologies and detinitions that 

ecurin recent as well as early works of 


this kind. Aurora: and A Tripto Killarney 
are continued, and there are short stories 
] zabeth Gi. Marti: and ©. Ry ¢ resort 
}’ { M4 irke Marst Ju 
A . ” 
- Ae © t- 
BELLS that never riug—Bluebells, 
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“Dur Usung F olks. 


AMONG THE ALPS. 





BY FIPKIN. 


THAT American boy or girl would not 
\\ like to change places for a iuonth or 





two in the summer with a Swiss 
mnountain child ? 

How delightiul to livein a pretty Swiss 
cottage with its projeating eaves, its bark 
roof held firm by huge stones, its many- 
mned windows gay with geraniurns, its 
salconies, and its funny wooden outside 
staircase leading to the door, 

Then the snow-peaks at the back, the 
pine-torest below, and the mountain brook 
at the side, dashing and plashing over rock 
and stone in great haste to reach the valley 
below, 

How charming to tollow the pretty 
Alpine cattle from one green hollow to 
another, to listen to their tinkling bells, 
play with the tame goats, pluck lovely wild 
flowers and eateh bright butterflies, and 
then to learn to pode/n asthe herd. bows do, 
and blow the Alpine born, and sing the 
“Ranz des Vaches,"’ and on the evening to 
listen to the adventures of the guide or 
chbamots-bunter, as be rests for a quarter of 
an bour on bis way down from Eennatnin 
mountain-passes, snowfields and glaciers, 

Or, on some lovely evening how delight- 
ful to listen to the tales of wizards and 
witches, giants and dwarts, good and bad 
fairies, dragous and huye umonsters—that lie 
eoliedup at the bottom of the mountain 
lakes and are never seen, but are heard to 
hiss and yproan, and splutter, when a storin 
is at hand or atmistortune about to bappen 
that the grav-haired grandfather relates, as 
he sinokesx tis pipe below the collage eaves 
orby the hearth-stone, or as he sits, sur- 
rounded by a group of attentive children, 
on the bench beneath the cottage win- 
dows, 

What a pretty group it is! 

The old tian in the midst: one hand 
loosely clasped in thefether, 

Toe eldest yprandchild, on a low stool, 
near bim; ber band thrown protectingly 
round ber little sister, 

A bare-footed little fellow in) front turus 
his back on us; bul we know, without see- 
ing his face, that be is: listening with open 
tapooulls. 








One little girl neglects her doll, another 
her book; one child forgets te blow its 
Alpine horn, another, who has been teach- 
Ing pussy to juinp, holds her paws in his 
bands, and torgets to release thems; while 
one fat litthe grandchild bends over the 
balvoony above the gragdtather’s head to 
lose noe word of what le In sayily. 

Yes [such a life must be a very pleasant 
one, butifan Atmerioan boy or girl hears of 
the hot wind, the foAn, blowing and setting 
the pretty collage on fire, or the avalanche 
falling and burving it in its snows, or the 
little brook swelling with Spring rains 
and welling snow and sweeping It away, he 
will be ylad that his eradle stood on Aimeri- 
can ground, 

And -talking of cradles, | faney that an 
American baby, if he could express his 
thougbts, would decidedly object to be 
placed in the sinall narrow box that bears 
this name in Switzerland, and would rebel 
against the bands or ribbons which are | 
tightly wound round it and bin, 

The Swiss baby has, of course, no such 
refractory feeling. 

Probably he knows that there is a good 
reason for being wedyed in so Ughtly and 
bound so tirmiv, aud submits without a 
muriur. 

The origin of the custom is this, 

In the spring of the year the inhabitants 
of the villages and hamlets shut up their 
collages, and driving their cattle before 
them, ascend the mountains and live in 
chalets during the sutmmer months, 

They do notstay in one chalet all the time 
but when the pasturage becomes poor as- 
coud to another, and still another, changing 
their abode perhaps eight or nine times in 
Lie course of the season, 

The seanty furniture of the diflerent 
chalets remains in thew frou year lo year, 
so they bave but to bring the implements 
they require for the making of their butter 
and cheese, 

These the father carries, the elder child- 
ren helping lim; the litthe children run by 
hisside, and the mother lifts the cradle 
With the baby in it on her head, fastens the 
intik-pail and the fauuly umbrella on her 
shoulders, ana, taking nér Knitting in her 
band, works away industrious! y al a pair 
of coarse Worsted yailers for Sepplor a neck- 
erchiel for Kathi, as she ascends the moun- 
Lain. 


What would the poor mother do If she | 


bad to hoist an American eradle on her 


head, and ascend tue steep mountains with | 


it? 

The tirst day that the cattle are driven on 
to their mountan pasturc-ground 18 a great 
one for them and ther owners, and 68 Pe- 
cially tor the children, who flock together 
from town and Village to see a very strange 
Sight. 

For the first thing that the cows do on 
finding themselves freed froin their winter 


stable life and allowed to roain at will on 
the yreen s! 2 a before ind around the 
chalet is) dispute eac Liv . aint 
royalty. 

They figiht wil CA t er fir ast 
and the childre mb wd w 
(,riothta, Lhe red OW r VioletLa t 


brown one, oT * Brus na, 1? DLACK ne, 
‘‘Masera,’ the spotted one, will win, 
At last the fight is @nded, and the vie- 


torlous cow receives the badge o! office, the 


ij nund its clothes are 
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great bell which the herd.boy hangs round 
her neck. 

With proud consciousness of ber dignity 
she shakes the bell frou tune to time, and 
from this day is literally queen of the herd, 
its leader and governor, aud if, after having 
retained her office for a couple of years or 
80, another cow obtains the mastery in the 
annual fightand usurps her place, she be 
comes melancholy, and refuses to eat. 

When the momentous question of “Who 
is to be queen ?"' is settled, the children of 
the towns and villages return home with 
their parents, and the berd-boy sts ona 
nosey Stone and lets the breeze play with 
bis hair, and sings or jodels in @ inerry 
voice the “Ranz des Vaches,”’ 

This tneans : 


‘“S olombetta’s herd-bovs are up belines 
Ilo, he | Cows, cows, come and be milked 
(ome all great and small, white, black, young aod 

wid 

Come under the oak whore Eshall mith vou, @ 


Linder the ash where T shall set the milk to eurd, 


Cows, dear cows, come and be milked 


As long as the cattle remain on the low- 


| 6st pasture ground, the ehildren in the 


valleys often bey their parents to take them 
fora day's excursion to the wiountains, 

They carry some provisions with them, 
and a bottle or twoof pood wine, for tear 
that the unaccustomed freshness of the air 
and the milk diet should net agree with 
them, and very pleasant these picnics on 
the mountain-side are, 

But when the cattle are taken to higher 
pastures, these visits cease, and nothine 
inere occurs to disturb the iniates of the 


Inthe summer-time the boys learn the 
language of signs. . 

This requires a little explanation. Every 
household in the Alp districts has its own 
sign or mark, which descends from gener- 
ation to generation, and is inherited as a 
rule by the younger son. 

This sign Or mark is cutor branded on 
the sheep and goats’ ears, on the trunks of 
trees that have been felled in the forests, 
on everything in short that belongs to a 
special house. 

As the sheep and goats of a great many 
families are entrusted to the care of one 
herd-boy, and all have to he delivered to 
their respective proprietors at theend ofthe 
summer, the herd-boy inust be well ac- 
quainted with all the numberless signs. 

This is nosmall effort of memory, and 
the good minister when he ascends the 
mountain at intervals during the summer 
to look after his flocks, and catechise the 
children, often shakes his head, and com- 
plains that they are better acquainted with 
this Sign language than with their cate- 
chist. 

As long as the families remain at the first 
or second station on the mountain side, 
they descend regularly on Sunday to 


_chureh, the mother carrying the baby, the 
| father the next youngest child. 


chalet in ther great work of inaking butter | 


and cheese, 

The making of cheeses is a very import- 
ant occupallion, and oin Some parts of 
Switzerland, the Valais, for instance, the 
riches of aman are estiinated according to 
the number of cheeses he POSSESSES, 

“My father ix a ‘cheese rich’ man,” says 
one boasting boy to another (‘cheese rich’’ 
means as rich as Croesus.) 

“How many cheeses has he?" asks the 
other. 

“Ob, at least so and so many, for we have 
just madea tot” 

“Nonseuse,’” returns the other boy witha 
sinileof contempt, ‘“iny father has never 
fewer than that nutnber all the year round, 
and some of our cheeses are a hundred 
vears old.”’ 

A strange customn inthe Valais is toinake 
a cheese when a child is born, which is leit 
untouched during his lifetime, and is often 


ecutinto forthe first thine at his funeral 
feast, 
\rich man stores up wine as well as 


cheese for bis own funeral, and when that 
event takes place a yoblet of the “dead 
wine,’’as i018 ca'led, 1s placed on the coflin, 
the mourners approach take the goblet in 
their hand, touch the coffin with it and 
drink the contents toa future meeting with 
their departed trend. “ Au revoir T° they 
sav. 

When a child dies it is carried to the 
grave inan open collin by other children, 
wiven to the poorest 
child in the village. 

Some of the girls in a Swiss family belp 
their mothersiin the making of the cheeses, 
which they roll to a glacier (if one is near), 
and store up in cellars near the cool ice; | 
others inake a simple cushion Jace to sell to , 
tourists, or offer curds and whey. 

The boys serve as sheep or goat herds, | 
and lead their floeks to wild and almost in- 
aceessible parts of the mountains. 

You will often see a little fellow, with 
feather in eap, stick in hand, blouse floating 
on the breeze, and legsand feet bare, stand. | 
ing Teartess and free on the verv edge of a 
rock which projects over a vawning abyss, 
histroop of goats around him; and night 
alter night these hardy mountain boys sleep 
beneath the open sky, their only bed a 
heap otdry leaves kept together by acouple 
of large stones, or a cloak spread on the 


| short grass, 


They sleep sweetly, fearing nothing: and 
wake in the morning to see the eattle peep. 
ing up towards them from the hollow 
where they have been resting, and the eagle 
souring away tO Its oynme on the tnountain 
Muitreirait. 

Some of the farnily, bows and girls, have 
another oceu pation. 

They forin companies and station theim- 
selves, each arined with a wooden clog and 
agreen branch, at the foot of asteep part of 
the road. 

There they walt) for a tourist's carriage, 
and then their duty is to assist the wearied 
horses to ascend by wafting troublesome 
Insects away from them with their green 


| branch, and by placiug, at intervals, their 


wooden clog under the wheels of the ear- 
riage, so that the tired anitnals tnay rest. 

Others again, offer bunebes of Alpine 
flowers, the Alpine rose, the vanilla flower, 
whieh only grows ata certain elevation, the 
deep-bloe tnountain gentian, and tmost 
coveted of all, the much-loved edelweiss, 
with its star-shaped velvety blossoms, or 
thev present the traveller with smal! 
baskets of wild strawberries, 

As arule there are not many beggars, 
except in the beaten tourists’ track. 


Inthe canton Uri the ehildren have a 
pretty way of beyying, which general! 
sults in their getting a coin or tw 

The little, curlv-headed, bluc ey: 1 cirls 
and boys run t® you, took up at ‘ 
“tt le at } thre KISSING 
~ tf mt \ irs Say 

L hie ue p hy ine IN alwavs 


Dbulliding In the 
expressing our “as grand as a palacr 
‘as grand as a schoolhbouse,”’ 


Villiage, the Swiss 


i 


fats swollen waters over an 


ito preces 


The sermon is long, but the children, 
tired with their descent through the fresh 
mountain air, sleep peacefully through it, 
and only wake up when It is time to return 
home, 

In the Valais the people ride to church on 
donkeys or mules, 

The mother always sits in front, either 
carrying the baby or fastening its box-like 
cradle at the side, the tather sits behind, 
holding on to bis wife for fear he should 
slip off at the tail. 

he children run along by the side, the 
little ones grasping the donkeys tail with 
both hands to help them to keep up with 
the others, 

—_> - ———_—-—— 


A MIRACULOUS ESCAPE, 
BY P. L. B 


VE wind bowled and moaned round the 
gables of the old farmhouse, and rain 
beat Cismally against the windows of 

the sick Chamber of ty father as wry mother 


and I sat anxiously watehing for signs cf 


improvement in his condition; but, alas! 
he gradually became more teverish and 
restiess, and my tmother proposed that I 
Should go for the doctor at once. He lived 
no less than ten miles away ! 

‘The task was by no means an easy one. | 
had tu ride over some of the roughest roads 
in the country, and ford a most dangerous 
river, which had carried twmore than one 
daring individual wao had ventured into 
awtul cataract 
some distance below the ford, to be dashed 
against the sharp limestone 
rocks, 

However, nothing daunted :ne, as L had 
a good strong horse to mount and am lin- 
portant errand to perftorm—one on the suc- 
cess or tailure of which I firmly believed 
mv dear father’s .ile to depend, 

I placed the saddle on my horse, and 
drew the girth tighter than usual, well 
knowing the unusually difficult feat I was 
about to attempt. 

I then mounted, and set out at fall gatbop 
through the blinding rain storm, on the 


mother’s praver of “God help you 1? sounde 
Iny in tiny ear. 

When I had covered about three miles of 
inv journey, the rushing thooded river be- 
wan to inake itself heard through the 
Storin, 

Nothing daunted, I hurried onwards, and, 
at length, on reaching the stream, Ispurred 
ny horse fearlessly into its cold and toam- 
lny waters, 

The animal soon began to exercise great 
eare in picking his way through. 

‘The water, coming up to iy Knees on 
both sides, made me feel very uncuoimtort- 
able and alarimed, 

To add to ny terror, the horse stumbled, 
and nearly fell over a boulder in the bed of 
the river. 

I kept him as much down stream as pos- 
sible, conscious that his difficulty of stem- 
lity the current would be somewhat miti- 
gated by proceeding at an angle. 

Atthe samne time I felt: nervous lest I 
should yo too near the cataract, whose roar 
could be distinetly heard, and which did 
not tend in any wise to soothe my harassed 
feelings, ; 

| breathed a sigh of satisfaction when, 
aller much struggling, we emerged at last 
from the turmoilot the waters, and began 
lo lessen the distance between us and the 
doctor's house, 

ven iny horse showed ois appreciation 
ofthe change, for he started off at a sharp 
eanter along a plece of the best road we had 

vet with on the whole journey, 

As the village chureh clock struek dole- 
fully tue bour of twelve, the tones of which 
were only jast audible through the bluster- 
ing teaipest, iy drenched tigure presented 








. ! 
| darkest night | ever remember, with my | 








Itself at the door of Dr. Towle, who, as luck 
Would have 't, was, I was vlad to find, still 
sitting up. 
I knocked, and VaS answered bv Mr, | 
| “Wl hiluusellf 1 u l briefiv stated 
‘ beyred him to 
and Sa I 
i ~ ~ AnyverOoOUuS CAS 
Lour father inust have some relief betore 
three hours have elapsed, or he is a dead 
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He at once ordered his man to bring out 
the best and strongest horse of the two he 
had in his stable, and to get it saddled 
whilst he prepared the drugs. 

The few minutes that this occupied seein- 
ed ages to ine, as I thought of my poor 
mother leit by herself in that ionely sick 
room with a dying husband. 

A short but fervent ejaculation of *‘thank 
God!" escaped my lips as we turned our 
horses towards iny distant home. 

We travelled almost in silence until we 
reached the river, when, to iny dismay, the 
water, judging from the roaring, splashing 
sound which greeted us, appeared to have 
risen much higher. : 

The doctor said that no inortal could ever 
reach the opposite bank alive, and that it 
would be folly, even tnadness, in me to at- 
tempt it. 

As I knew that no areh spanned the 
stream within fifteen miles of the spot where 
I stood, Linade an unflinching resolution 
to go through it, or die in the attempt. 

According|y, I asked the doctor tor the 
bottle of medicine, and put it in my breast 
pocket. 

He tried by every means in his power to 
dissuade ine from a task whieh he said was 
utterly hopeless, but in vain. 

I exclaiined, “My father’s life is at stake, 
and so far as it depends oa me, doctor, I will 
Save it or perish !"’ 

Without further hesitation I plunged into 
the seething torrent. 

J was soon horrified to find that it was 
sweeping the horse and myself down before 
it like pieces of bark. 

I] clung to the horse’s mane with both 
hands; but who can imagine my terror aid 
despair at that moment, expecting, as 1 was, 
that the horse would be rolled over, and 
that I should be lost without a human hand 
to help me! 

A ery of terror escaped my lips, but this 
was only mocked by the tempest, that 
seemed to screech the word destruction in 
ny ears, 

On, on, we wore swept towards the cater- 
act ! 

The horse at times was entirely immersed 
and the waters reached the sinall of: iny 
back and covered my hands, which held 
fast to his mane with a grip of despair. The 
only sign of lite which manifested itself in 
hit was the snorting sound which he made 
whenever the water got into bis mouth and 
nostrils, 

Ob! the awful agony of moments which 
appeared hours as we neared the verge of 
the cataract. 

Its roar sounded tar above the tempest 
now, and sentthe last ray of hope out of iny 
mind, 

I thought of the unfortunate creatures 
who had been carried over it betore me, 
and the grief which my poor bereaved 
inother would suffer on learning my fate, 
which now seemed inevitable. 

Suddenly my horse seemed to touch tor 
a moment a Submerged rock, and instinct- 
ively took every advantage of it. He 
plunged madly forward, struggiing in «a 
tight of strength with the current, and atter 


, atime gained a victory a tew vards only 


above the fatal abyss, 

My joy was redoubied when we gained 
the bank of what I recognised to be the op- 
posite side to where we had entered by a 
row of tall fir trees which had lined the 
neighboring ridge. 

I dismounted atonce and caressed the 
_ exhausted animal, which trembled 
ike myself from tear and cold. 

I pressed iny bosom to make sure I had 
preserved the bottle of medicine, and led 
the horse along until we regained the road, 
where I again mounted, and began to press 
forward, with all possible haste towards 
home, 

When I arrived at our cottage door it was 
eagerly opened by my mother, who had 
suffered torments of anxiety on iny account, 
and who now planted a kiss and a tear on 
iny forehead as she took the bottle otf 
medicine from ime, and fistened to the 
directions I gave her as to how wo adminis- 
ter It. 

I then put the horse into the stable, and 
rushed to my father’s room without further 
delay to help ny mother in any way I 
could, 

My father gazed on ine with wistful and 
inquiring eyes, and with such a_ look otf 
gratitude that repaid ne a thousand times 
over for the troubie I had taken and the 
risks I had run. 

When the day broke, he was in a sound 
sleep, aad breathing more quietly than he 
had done for pours. 

The fever bad vassed its 
point. 

At nine o’clock Dr. Towle arrived, and 
expressed the greatest delight at seeing 
iné, as he said be had feared that both the 
horse and its rider would have been drowu- 
ed, and had been verv anxious in * couse- 
quence. 

In afew weeks my tather was well and 
strong again, and inapy a time has he been 
told by the good doctor how I saved bis lile 
and risked iny own. 

The doctor always winds up bis remarks 
on the subject with the same words: “Al! 
wy dear frend, your son’s was a brave act 
and a miraculous escape !”’ 

_— © <—- — 

“FEEBLE URCHIN: “] say, ma, my heud 
aches, L’in going to Slay away from schow 
this afternoon.’ Solicitous maternal an 
cestor: ‘‘We'll my dear, }’in sorry, Stay al 
home and rest.’’ Three bours later feebl 
urchin rushes ) { 


most critical 


ito the hous WiLh cneen* 


—__— ~< | 

POPULAR trial shows the worth o 
article; and 34 years constant use has pro‘ 

the great efficacy of Dr. Bull’s Cough 


f 


| Syrup; it hasno superior. 
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OVER THE WAY, 





BY JOUN ©, CHAMBERS, 





No fresh young beauty, laughing eyed, 
Who reckons lovers by the score, 

But just a sweet cold maid Who died 
While | was yet in pinafore. 


She lived upon the shady side 
Or that old-tashioned country street, 
A spreading chestnut greenly tried 
To screen the door of her retreat, 


A tiny garden, trim and square, 
A snowy flight of steps above, 

And sweet suggestions in the air 
Of all the flowers the poets love. 


Withia the trellised porch there hung 
A parrot in a burnished cage— 

A foolish bird, whuse mocking tongue, 
urlesq ued the piping tones of age. 


A branching apple-tree o’erspread 
A rickety old garden seat ; 
No apples sure were e’er so red ! 
(or since have tasted half so sweet ! 


In memory‘s enchanted land, 
I see the gentle spinster yet, 

With watering-pot in mittened hand, 
Gaze proudly at her mignonette, 


And when the spring had grown to June, 
She'd sit beneath the app!e-tree, 

And dream away the afternoon, 
With some quaint volume on her knee— 


A gray-robed vision of repose, 
A pleasant thonght in Quaker guise ; 
For truly she was one of those 


Who carry beaven im their eyes. 








RELIGIOUS MANIAS, 





(MIE strange frenzy, known as the danc- 

ing mania, differs trom that of the 
flagellantsin several important particulars. 
The outbreaks of the dancing mania burst 
torth—in the first instance, that is—in iso- 
lated localities affecting only a few individ- 
uals. 

Thus, early in the thirteenth century a 
number of children are said to have been 
seized with the malady at Erfurt, in Prus- 
sian Saxony, and to have danced the whole 
way along the road to Armstadt, where, on 
arriving, they fell exhausted to the ground. 
Many ot them are reported to have died in 
consequence of this seizure, and many more 
to have retained the traces of it to the end 
of their lives. 

A large assemblage of persons, pilgrims 
apparently trom difterent parts of Germany, 
made their appearance in the neighborhood 
of Aix la Chapelle, and there commenced 
their extraordinary performances. 

Joining hands, they formed large circles, 


and began simultaneously to dance, losing | 


more and more the contro] of reason as they 
went on, until their enthusiasm merged in 
delirium, and they tell tothe ground com- 
pletely exhausted. 

They then complained of acute = _apan- 
ites, which could only be relieved by tight 
bandages around the chest. After the ap- 
plication of these, they remained free from 
pain and irritation, unless they provoked a 
return of the malady by again engaging in 
the dance. . 


Those who for any reason failed to find } 


persons able or willing to swathe them in 
the manner above described, found some 
mitigation of their pains by the ruder pro- 
cess of having the parts affected violently 
pounded. 

During the paroxysm of their excitement 
they were insensible to all that was 
ing around them. They fancied themselves 
surrounded by supernatural presences, and 
frequently shricked out the names of spir- 
its, with whom they imagined themselves 
to be in contact 

Some of them declared that they were 
plunged into a sea of blood, from which 
they could only escape by high leaps and 
bounds. Others protessed to have seen the 
heavens opened, and the Virgin with the 
child Jesus in her arms enthroned in the 
midst. 

The insanity spread with incredible ra 
pidity through the neighborhood, reaching 


Pass- 


the great Dutch and Belgian capitals on | 


the one side, and Cologne and the Rhenish 
cities on the other. 

In Liege they excited so much terror that 
the magistrate forbade the manutacture of 
any but square-toed shoes, the fanatics hav 
ing conceived a great horror of such as had 


which were the g¢ 


irp points to them 


; Gas ; ‘ » tn 
Ls WhICT IDMAaAUICU Lit sury 


lancers, as they are known to do that ol 
mad bulls. 


At Cologne and Metz the mania ran to a 


greater height than in any of the cities pre- i 
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vious!y attacked. The streets of these 
towns are filled with hundreds of the danc- 
ers, the inhabitants. everywhere hastening 
to join them, unable, as it seemed, to resist 
the infatuation. 

As in the instance of the flagellant frenzy, 
the laborer lett his plough, the artisan his 
work-room, the tradesman his shop, to swell 
the band of devotees, and these great cen- 
tres of industry and commerce became for 
the time scenes of the wildest and most law- 
less disorder. 

The young and unmarried of both sexes 
quitted their homes to take part in the rev 
elry, and scenes of shameless license were 
speedily the result. 

The cases of the American Shakers, and 
the Cornish and Welsh Jumpers, ought not 
to be omitted. In these, as Hecker re- 
marks, more than in any others, it is diffi- 
cult to draw the line between religious ec- 
stacy and disorder of the nerves. 

The sect of the Shakers was founded A. 
1). 1747, by one James Wardley—a certain 
Anna Lee (identified by her followers with 
the women as mentioned in Rev. xii. 1) 
being its prophetess. 

The Shakers accounted dancing to be a 
sign of favor with heaven, because 
younger brother (St. Luke xv. 25) was re 
ceived by his father with ‘‘music and danc- 
ing.’’ 

The Shakers were wont to kneel in 
prayer awhile, and then leap up dancing 
furiously, springing up to the very ceiling. 
| The exercise would{bring on «a cold shud 
dering, whence the ‘‘Shakers.”’ 

The Jumpers, a sect of Calvinistic Me 
thodists, were initiated by a Cornishman, 
Harris Rowland, in 1760. At their meet 
ings they excite themselves by the use of 
certain phrases, such as ‘‘David danced be- 
fore the Lord with all his might,’’ to dance 
more and more furiously, until they fre- 
quently tall exhausted, and are carried in a 
state of syncope to their houses, 

——_ — 


Brains of old. 


First understand, then argue. 





Be just to all, but trust not all. 


| Friendship isthe bud of the flower ot 
love, 

Many persons consider themselves friend- 
ly when they are only officious, 

It is the best proof ot the virtues of 4 
family circle to seea happy fireside, 





| That which is won ill never wears well, 

| for there is a cause attends it which will waste, 
Work of hand or head is not an end ip 

itself, but a means to the development, progress and 

happtness of man. 

| le who is truly in peace never suspects 

| others, But he who ts fll at ease discontent, is 

disturbed by various suspicions, 


and 


Whoever is wise is apt to suspeet and be 
dittident of himself, and, upon that account, ie will- 
jing to *‘hearken unto counsel,*’ 

We often meet with more instances of 
true charity among the ignorant and poor than amony 
those who profess to be Christians. 


Religion cannot pass away. The burning 
of a little straw may hide the stars ot the sky, bul the 
| stars are there, and will re-appear, 


The same corrupt dispositions which in 


chine men to the sinful wavs of vetting will tneline 
them to like sinful ways of spending. 
When fortune comes smiling, she often 


When fortune 
t foot of him 


designs the most mischief CATCSSES A 


man too inuch, she is apt to inake 

All we can do is to set before men who 
the principles on which we 
them judge 


form our 
prethirés 


differ from us 
opinions, and let 
formed, 


| Were it not for the scorching drought we 


hing With 
victories, Swith less 


upon the 


should not appreciate the refre shower. 
less confilet we should have less 


| trials less joy. 


Any work, no matter how humble, that 
man honors by efficient labor and steady application, 


will be found important enough to secure respect tor 


himeelf aud credit for his nae 
The best rules to form a young man 


to talk little, to hear much, to reflect alone upon what 
own opin- 


are, 


has passed in company, to distrust one’s 


ions, and value others’ that deserve it. 


A bird upon the Wing may carry a seed 


that shall add a new species to the vegetable family 

| of a continent; and just soa word, a thought, from a 
liviag suul, may have reoult immeasurable, eter 
nal, 

Life is a book of which we have but one 
edition Let each day's activons as the a thet 
pages the ndestr Lible vo ne, ‘ h «as 

Ali ‘ “ x 4 A “ id t 


1 


Ignorance is that Gdelect Which Causes a 


of ev things: to deliberate worse; not 
f the | 


whacever Ils good in 


man to judge 
to know how Ww take advantage 
things, butto conceive evil ol 
mau » ile. 


present ;o 


the | 


} the University of Heidelberg, on condition that woe 





|} seer, 





| 








VENING POST. 
Femininities. 
It was Luciter who stayed in Paradise— 


of matrimonial over- 
She le mistress of the tied. 


The moon is a sort 


Sewing, cutting and fitting are taught in 
all the giris’ primary schools in France 

A woman who throws hergtl{ at a man's 
head, will soon find her place at his feet, 

The oldest inhabitant will continue to be 
aman as long as women conceal their ages, 

A woman does not love her lover's cour- 
age, or truth, or honor; she loves her lover, 

In the forming of female friendship, 
beauty very seldom recommends one woman to an- 
other, 

Ladies in New York State have taken to 
the amusement of spearitng frogein the 
swamps. 

In some parts of Russia it is believed that 


if the bride tastes the cake on the eve of the wedding, 
her husband will not love her. 


bayous and 


If we all looked like apes, there would be 


one gentile woe the less in the world -love, An ou- 
rang-outang does not shoot himself out of love, 
A storekeeper, having a stormy discus 


sion with his better-half, pat the shutters up and af- 
fixed the following notice ; 
tions,” 


An offer of 100,000 marks, tendered to 
men be allowed Ww study there, has been declined by 


the faculty. 

A young man in Des Moines ioved a girl 
so wildly that he wrote her fitteen letters «a day for 
At the end of that time she cloped with 
another fellow, 


tive weeks, 


The hair of a Hollidaysburg, 
who lost $1,100 in the hands of an 
cently tert there, 
grief in two weeks time, 


Pa., lady 
attorney, who re- 
is reported to have turned gray from 


A young woman in Kansas, to spite her 
father, has not spoken in several weeks, It she could 
see the old man out behind the barn chuckling to bim- 
self, she woulda probably let fly again, 

The Spartans were renowned tor their 
courage, buteven Spartan heroism pales before the 
courage of the woman who has resolved that her last 
year’s bonnet is good enough for this tall, 

The young man who wrote to his offend 
ed girl, asking her to send him ‘a line, 
him what she would like him to do, was surprised to 


informing 


receive by express a ¢ lothes-line with a noose at one 


end, 
When a girl is standing at the 
waiting for her beau, five minutes 


front wate 
seems to be about 
an hour's time , but after he comes, and the twoare 
all alone by themselves in the parlor, an hour skips by 


in five minutes, 


Fifty-two American girls with sticks and 
knapsacks are tramping over Germany, secing ite 
sights, and horrifying the staid German matrons, 
They enter a town singing ‘The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner’? and **Yankee Doodle, ** take 
care of themselves. 


and seem able to 


“Alfonso, dearest,’’ she said, as she in 
flated ber lungs, with difficulty, and ascertained that 
the only ribs broken belonged to her corset, **l know 
a girl that would just sult rou, She is a South Amer- 
lean, and her name tis Anna Conda,’’ Then he re- 
peated the performance, 


In Macon, (a., 


$2.0 for disciplining he 


a wife has just been fined 
rhusband with a bed slat, the 
‘ustice regarding itas acase of malictous injury to 
furulture, Iu London 
strate senta voung woman toe prison for thrashing 


her bhusband for having had the audacity to complain 


only a few days earlier a mag- 


about the coffee. 

“Yes,”’ said a merchant, “IT always mark 
the most expensive of my woods as ‘sold’ during ibe 
holiday season Then when women read the signs it 
qmakes them crazy to bave the sine artiele, and they 
are so disappointed that I fiually promise to try and 
get them another which, of course, Dhave no trou- 
plein deing Ol, it’s a great scheme, Itell you, and 


never fail 


There is a club of pretty girls in’ Boston 
who lave worn never lo wear eve-pla ‘ ? prrta 
before tuev are married It appears that the ay 

ave Boston gir ad suid tiedie » witneha that 
ia f tt lear al ‘ are neat iwhted., €rlasses 
have erefore yreatl ogue, but a virl with 
glasses is almost unhi alole Therefore, the ombety 


sforementioned 


They were strolling in the green fields, 
Just as he 


and he was telling her of his love, Was on 


the polot of asking her lo marry him, a cow, which 


was concealed by a bush a lew feet away, mooed long 
orrun away? 


and loud, Did the girl scream, or faint, 


No. She gave one little lmpergeptible start and 
simply remarked “Gu away, cow As you were 
aving, (eeorge 

The girl with soft gray eyes and brown 


hair who walked all over your poor uttering heart 
atthe party, las just litished acrazy quill conutain- 
ing WH pleces ol neckties and hat-lininugs, put to- 
gether with fm ntitede Andher poor old father 
lastetns on lis uspender with a tail, & piece ot 


twine, a sharp etick and one regular -yurdained but 


tor Pia j Vanity 


A charming young lady o1 albany, visit 
TT) friend 


which « 


at Melrose, recently sent uf at 
atiached a card i z 


snd the furthe ineerigption if ‘ 





Strong carbolic acid is a powerful poison 
when externally applied. 

Paper money is said to be 10 per cent. 
more Valuable than coin ta China. 

A tablespoon ful of turpentine boiled with 
white clothes will greatly ald the whitening process. 

On an average between six and seven hun. 
dred dwellings are burned every wonth in thiseoun- 
try. 

The male school teachers of Vermont now 
reeeive an average salary of $6.56 a week, the females 
®.01. 

The United States, it is asserted, contains 
about three-quarters of the coal felds of the whete 
world, 

Cases of leprosy have made their appear- 
ance in British Columbia, among the Chinese popu- 


lation. 


To prevent patent leather from cracking, 


always warm the leather before inserting the foot ta 


the shoe, 


Canton, China, with a population of a 
thillion and a half, has not, it is sald, a newspaper br 


| any kind, 


“Closed during allerca- | 


| 


| read and write, and is the ouly subseciber 


| pot wiven, is sald toaffirm that he 


| S2b tovlies on one of ber bracelets, 


Since the patent office was established, in 


Indi, nearly three hundred thousaad patents bave 


been Issued, 

Of 270 fulminate factories started in Eu 
rope during the present century, 261 bave disappeared 
by eaploaion. 

A woman in Canada has been fined for 
persistently wheeling a baby carriage in front of « 
neighbor's door, 

The amount of money paid for riding on 
railway cars in this country during loss ageremated 
for each Inhabitant. 

Muley Hassan, emperor of Morocco, can 
to a hews- 
paper in the empire, 

A growing crop of 
several acres, at North Sterling, 
destroyed by lightning. 


potatoes, covering 


ffoun,., Was lately 


A Serbian penman is credited with hav- 
ing ‘‘managed to crowd 409 Serbian words on the sure 
face of a grain of wheat,** 


A white woman carried her dead child, 
wrapped up in a sheet, into Athens, Ga., in order to 
getite measure tora coffin, 


A new religious body has lately come to 
lightiu ¢rimea One of the creeds of Its members iv 


to kill all those whe differ with (hem, 


An engraver at Versailles, whose name 1s 
has diseovered « 


method for taking photographs tu colors, 


The fanatics who maintain the descent ot 


Englishinen trom the lost ten tribes, are having @ 


public debate on the question in Engiand, 

A Newport belle is credited with wearmng 
They are alimade 
of gold coin, and worth from §L to G2) each 

There is a suggestion of the introduction 
of camets into Fugtand as beasts of barden, thelr use 
having proved very satisfactory in Australia 

The English language is not studied in 
France, on the assumption thatthe French vernacu- 


lar is destined to become the aaiversal bongue 


In Japan every newspaper employs a 
man Whose sole occupation isto go to prison when- 


ever a court orders that punishment toe au editor, 
Michigan apparently is not much patron 


ized by the elreu A horse in that died of 
fright the other day on elephant for 


“tate 
sone an the 


thirst Cione 

Since the first vetu of oi] was struck at 
Titusville, 
lias been luvested bin 
than 9), U0, em, 


this State, tweuty-flve vears ago, there 


oil-producing property not less 


Large fortunes are rare in Switzerland,and 
the tlartes of putll 
resident of the ¢ 


functionaries very tnodest. The 
smitesleoration re 


than $l, 2a, 


(lves @4, 004 year, 


sod few judge more 


It Is recalled that Handel, the Composer, 
ater Ile we Potten 


atiel Choerte Eriyliteta Chee 


Wasa preale wrder a diuner for 


three Waiters hall lu death ly 


calmly cating the triple dinuer hinisell 


A San Francisco Woman is 
for 910,000 damage trees 


Suiny 
Zist 
within 


a man 


Atine, om the of last mouth 
marry her 


ihe? thie 


he promised to ‘‘a reasonable 


time,’ aud bas not yet tul agreement, 


Governor Hubbard, of Texas, when a boy 


at Macon, Ga., used totell lils scloolmates that he 


was volun to Texag to be Governor, asd they laughed 


at tilin since then thes have laughed with him 


A man without hands was charged, in the 


Tombs Pom Police Court, New ¥ wrk city, recently, 


wit teallng a wateh, w h, according to a witness, 
h xtra ( freotns the vietlur’s vest pocket with his 
tee ti 
Girls 10 and 15 years old earn 12 cents 
forada awork { hhoureal tise ia ut it 
Ita ! 4 n rity 
t la tj ‘ ‘ - 
i" 
A Japanese lady who lost her tavorite cat 
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For Love Alone. 


BY JOHN J. M'COY. 








have a new Brussels carpet for the 

guest-chamber, since Fanny Pynhurst 
is coming. The old one is positively not fit 
to be seen. And Swiss muslin draperies 
for the windows with fluted ruffles—and a 
dreasing-case with a mirror back.” 

“Anything eise?’’ demanded Mr. Dor- 
rance, with a sarcastic elevation of his 
brows. 

‘That's all I think of now,’’ 
Dorrance. 

“You ses, dear, Fanny Pynhurst is an 
helress—six thousand a year, Dorrance, in 
her own right. 

“And I shall invite Florian here, for the 
time of her visit. Such a chance as this iny 
dear, don't often occur. 

“lie a very{nice ouncatenation of events,” 
added the complacent tnatron, playing with 
the gold tassel of her watch-chain. 

“f bap ened to see, in the papers, the 
arrival of Miss Pynhurstand her uncle at 
Poutrix Hotel, aad recognize in ‘Miss Pyn- 
hurst, of Pynburst Place,’ the Fanny Pyn- 
huret who used to be my scbool-fellow at 
Mes. Ripley'sseminary. 

“And I remembered how attached dear 
Fanny waato meio the old time. Isn't it 
lucky, Dorrance, that we took this cottage 
for the summer? 

*Faony Pynburst can't help talling in 
love with dear Florian,in such a picturesque 
wilderness as this.'’ 

“Humpbh!’ graunted Mr. Dorrance, who 
was nearly bored out of his life in the ab- 
konee of c ity interests and vocu pation. 

“So I'll write to Florian at onoe,"’ said 
Mrs. Dorrance, drawing her rosewood desk 
towards her, and examining the point of 
her gold pen. 

And thus it came to pass that) Florian 
Field, in the luxuriant surroundings of his 
favorite club rooms, became conselious 
that bis sister had formed plans for bis bene- 
fit. 

“Why can't these women let one alone?” 
grumbled Mr. Field, stroking down bis 
magnificent auburn moustache; “though of 
course an heiress wouldn't be such a bad 
idea, if she wasn'tabsolutely hump backed. 
I wonder what ber name iw? | wonder 
where she comes from? Justas likely as 
noteheo's a regular (rorgon. llowever, I 


( )' course,”‘eaid Mra. Dorrance,‘*we tnust 


said Mrs. 








suppose Clara won't be satisfied unless Tyo | 


und play the docile brother—and Clara hus 
heen very wood about helping to settle some 
of thoge sinall bills of mine.” 

So Mr. Field packed his portinanteau and 
set out for the station. 

“Halloo, Field!’ eried a burly, grey- 
vhiskered gentloman,as ne entered the tron 
nd erystal station, where the traveling 

orld most do congregate. “Going up 

i line ?"’ 

Florian nodded. 

“As farasSweetville asked the gentle- 
oan, taking him by the arm. 

“You” 

“Just the fellow I want to see,"”’ said Mr. 
Warland. “A young triend of mine in go- 
oy, and Tam prevented atthe last moment 

from eseorting ber by a telegram sutminon- 

oy mein another direction. But I shall be 
jor foetly satisfied t) put her under your 
care, 

Fiorian Field winced a little, 

lle had been contemplating a cozy ride in 
the sminoking-carriage in the companionship 
of a cigur and the last new novel, and bere 
he was detailed to play the unwilling cava- 


ior tow young person who was a perfect 
stranger to hit, 
But Florian bad too many of the in- 


stincts of agentleman to back out of the 
dilemuna,. 

“ZT shall be very happy, I am sure,” 
he rather ruefully, 

And Mr. Warland led hitn up to a voung 
lady in irreprouchable traveling costume, 
who sat near the door of the walting-rooin, 
and introduced hia. 

“Field! Whata pre! 


said 


mame,” thought 


the young ladv in grey suk. “And how 
handsome he is."' 
“Pynhburst! Whata very unusual sur- 


naine,’’ passed through the gentleman's 


tind. 


“And she's not at all bad-looking either. 
Perhaps, on the whole, she'll be better 
ecomnpany than the novel would have 


been.” 

And Mr. Field and Miss Pynhurst became 
excellently well acquainted before they tad 
sat on the saine Seal in the carriage for an 
hour. 

“Tim going to visit a dear sehool friend,” 
gid Fanny, “in Sweetwille.”’ 

“Not cried Fieki. Are you? 
ain T going to Sweetvill.” 


Why, 80 


“Is it a nice there ?"' said Fanny. 
“Delicious,” answered Florian. 
So they chatted on, becoming more and 


more pleasurably intimate as the train sped 
ou. 

Thev soon seemed to each other quite old 
acg UalnLances, 

“Shall I tell you a secre said 
merrily, a8 he folded the end of 


an Florian, 


her travel- 


ing Shawl closer around his fair com- 
pauton. 

“Do,” said Fanny, laugh 

“I'm going to Sweetville co be presented 

my future bride. 

“Prem ted ! 

eau to tell  & s 

save seen her? 

“Ne ver.’ 

“Rut bow do you Know 

‘*hHiow do I kuow Be Wii Ke me? Nee y 


retorted Florian. 
“I don't understand you.’ 


“Well I will try to explain,’ ‘said Flo 


lowering Lis voice to a jconfideutial accent. | 


| 


| dertul, 


“You see I've asister that’s a bit of a unatch- 
inaker, and she wants w inake my fortune 
by ipatrimony. So she has invited an heir- 
eas to visit ber, and Lam to come down to 
try iny best to make an agreeable iuipres- 
sion.’ 

But,” cried Fanny, “you surely never 
woulud—"’ 

“Marry tor money?" 
Field. ‘Never.”’ 

For since be had seen dove-eyed Fanny, 
he felt sure that all the gold in creation had 
not the power to nove his heart. 

‘But your sister ?"’ 

“she'll be disappointed enough, I dare 
— but one can’t expect a inan tosell biim- 

f for a mere b of gold. I'll marry for 
love, and love only.’ 

And little Fanny Pynhurst looked shyly 
up at him trom under her long eyelashes, 
and secretely thought what a noble hero he 
was, 

But all this time these very heedless and 
inconsequent young people never thought 
of ges bs each other exactly where each 
was going, and when the train ran into 


here interposed 





the sultion, the Dorrance carriage was wait- | 


ing. 

“Mr. Dorrance’s, if you please,’’ said the 
driver, touching his gold-banded cap. ‘To 
meet Miss Pynhurst.”’ 

Fanny looked round fia her escort. 

He was busy sorting out her trunks froin 
the mniscellaneous heap of baggage on the 
platforin, 

“Tam Miss Pynhurst,’’ said she. 

And just as she was about to 
carriage, Florian Field 
ance, flushed breathless. 

“Where's Mise Pynhurst?”’ 

“Here Lam,” said Fanry. 
has sent her carriage."’ 

Florian opened his eyes wide. 

“This is iny sister's carriage !'’ said he. 

“Mra. Dorrance’s 7” 

“Yes, Mra. Dorrance’s !"’ 

“You—you are Mrs, Dorrance’ 
cried out Fanny. 

“And you ure iny 
echoed Florian.” 

Fanny Pynhurst burst out laughing. 


“My friend 


8 brother?’”’ 


sister's heiress?’’ 


| Is that of doing good,** 
enter the | 
nade his appear- 


ra‘ion to health, 


| Write them at once 


Florian, discomfited though be was,could | 


not but join in her mirth. 
For, you perceive, the situation 
very ludicrous, 


was #8O 


“Miss Pynburst,”’ said) Florian, frankly, 
“what a fool TL inust have appeared to 
you?” 


“Tthink you have heen very kind and 
polite,” said Fanny, earnestly. 

And Mrs. Dorrance who had not expeeted 
her brother until the next day, was quite 
surprised when Florian led in the t 
heiress, with # face all rosy and stniling. 

“How do vou like her, Florian ?" asked 
Mrs. Dorrance, when Fanny bad gone to 
her roo, 

“She isan angel!’ 
nan, enthusiastically. 

“How do you like my brother, Fanny?” 
queried the same fair archplotter, when 
Panter reappeared, and Florian was smok- 
the dining-roou 


answered the young 


ing @ Cigar in 
brother-in-law. 

“Oh, he’s splendid” 
laughing and coloring. 

Aud the upshot of it was that Florian 
Field married the heiress after all, 

But it was for love alone. 

- ———> -°- > —_ 

ABNORMAL HUMANIDTY.—A new pheno- 
tenon has lately appeared in Paris in the 
Shape of a ian with a hea resembling that 
ofacalf. The similarity is said to be’ won- 
For his sake itis to be hoped that 
this eccentric-looking person will prove as 
great atinanecial success as lis three pre- 
decessors—the Man-frog, the man with a 
yoose’s head, and the Man-dog who have 
all retired into private life, having made 
a nice little fortune. The Man-frog was first 
exhibited in 1866, at a Freneh country 


contessed Fanny 


fete. He had a steut ill-shapen body, 
covered with askin like a leather bottle, 
and a face exactly like a frog's, large eyes, 


and the skin cold and 
Claniiny. ble attracted a yood deal of atten- 
tion from the Acadeimmy of Medicine, and a 
delegate was deputed to make hitn) an 
ject ot study. He went all over 
and at the end of a few vears, retired 
native place, Puyre in Ge Ts. 

The tuan with the goose’s head was first 
Shown at the Grange eheend Fair in IS72.) 6 ~He 
Was twenty yours of age, bad round eyes, a 
long and flat nose, the shape and = size ofa 
yoose's bill, an liimensely long neek, and 
was without asingle hair on his head. He 
only wanted feathers to make bim complete, 
The effect of his interminably long neck 
twisting about was extremely ludicrous, 
and was so much appreciated, that his” re- 
ceipts were very large. He now passes 
under his proper tame of Jean KRondier, 
wand is establishod at) Dijon as a photogra- 
pher. He is tiarried: and, thanks te 
enormously high collars and a wig, is now 
tolerably presentable, 

The Man-doy came from Russia, and was 
foralong time exhibited in Paris. He is 
now settled at Pesth, having established a 
bird-fancier’s business there, which is de- 
cidedly Mourishing. 

- ———_ © <—- 
Important. 
Philadelphians arriving in New York via 


an enorious mouth, 


oOb- 


Cortland Street Ferry by taking the 6th 
Avenue Elevated Train corner Chureh and 
Cortland Streets, can reach the Grand Union 
bloote fd Street oppos GG 1 Centra 
Lt} ‘ Les iud SAY os 

ure ‘ > Ly ut 
_ ' ~~ "= > 4 ‘ 
ail Baggy re, “ ‘ r | ed tf n Hot 
to this Dey FREI MO) Kleyvantliy fur 
nished rooms $1, and upwards per day. 
Restaurant the best and cheapest in the 
City. Families can live better for less 
money agthe Grand Union, than at any 


other firs} class hotel in the city. 


| column, are well Known to our readers, 
) thsements having been before the 


ittle | 


with his | 


THE BEST OF ALL. 





And now the manly art of self-defence 

Looms like a planet In the athlete's sky, 
And fiery youth, yea, old age on the fence 

*Twixt either world, the knockers love to spy.§ 
But there's one boxer ready to lay out 

W hoe'’er may be the champion of the land— 
Great Sullivan, or any man as stout, 

That e’er banged snouts or helpless bag of sand, 
When told his boast was all an airy dream, 

And that the glory of the fighter's stake 
Was not for him, unless he had a scheme 

To give his friends a chance to hold his ‘*wake,*’ 
He answers; ‘‘In my line no matter who, 

Be he a giant or Jawbreaker stout, 
With ease I'll ‘box’ him, and Ill beat him, too— 

For I'm an undertaker, and can ‘lay him oat,’ ** 

—Wa. MACKINTOSH. 

<<a 


Humorous. 


“Drawing imaterials—Mustard and water. 


An unpleasant sort of arithmetic.—Divi- 
sion among families. 

A father in this city makes his baby 
sleep with the nurse three-quarters ofa mile off, It 
must be the second one, 

‘“‘Woaan has twice the nerve of man! 
shouts a female orator, We don't know about that. 
Women seldom marry women, 

“The greatest pleasure wealth cap afford 
Alas! some wealthy people 
bave Lut very little pleasure, after all, 

- —>- 3. 
YOUNG MEN!--READ THIS, 
The VoLTAtc BELT Co., of Marshall, Michigan, of- 
fer to send their celebrated ELECTRO-VOLTAIC BELT 
on trial for thirty 


and other FLECTRIC APPLIANCES, 


days, to men (young or old) afflicted with nervous 
debility, loss of vitality and manhood, and all khin- 
dred troubles. Also for rmMeumatism, neuralyia, 


paralysis, and many other diseases. 
Vigor anu manhood guaranteed. No 
as thirty trial is allowed 
iorillustrated pamphlet, free. 
———_— ©: - 
Mookk & Co,, of No. 27 Park Place, 
advertisement appears in another 
their adver- 
public for many 
Although their offer seems to be an extraor- 
dinary one, we are assured that they have an abund- 
ance of capital, and also the disposition to fill all or- 
We wish them continued success, 
al e i -_-————- 

Fur and Sealskin Garments. 

Cc, C. Shayne, the well-known Fur Manufacturer, 
108 Prince St., New York, will sell e'evgant Fur Gar- 
ments at retail at cash wholesale prices this season. 
This will afford a splendid opportunity to purchase 
strictly reliable 
save re tates r’s protits. Fashion Book mailed Free. 

——_—- - — 
Supercfluous Hair. 

Madame Waw oold’s specific permanently removes 
Superfluous Hair without injuring the skin. Send for 
Madame WAMBO, J, ‘Townsend Harber, 


risk is incurred, days 


Messus. 8. H. 
New York, 


whose 


vears, 


ders, 


elreular. 


Mass. 
a a 


40° When our readers answer any Adver- 
tisement found iw these columns they will 


| eonfer a favor on the Panlisher and the ad- 


| 
| vertiser by naming ‘he 


France; | 
to his | 


»awtords- Evening 


"oat. 


UMPHREYS: 


QMEO ATH TARY 
VETERIN TICS 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL PISEASES OF 


Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, Hogs, Poultry 
For 2 years HU patie! pny Pf 8’ Veterinary 
Specifics news been a bell oo Stock- 
breeders, Horse R. romes, 
Menagertes, and others arty no success. 
LIST OF SPECIFICS. 
A. A. Cures Fevers & Inflammation, Milk 
Fever, Spinal Meningitis, Hog Cholera, 75c. 
B. B, Strains, Lameness,Rheumatism, 7 5c. 
Cc. C, Cures Distemper, Nasal Discharges, 75e. 
D. D. Cures Bota or Grubs, Worms, 75e. 
E.E. Cures Cough,Heaves,Pneumonia T5e. 
F. F. Cures Colic or Gripes, Bellyache, 75c. 
G.G, Prevents Miscarriage, 75e. 
H.H. Curesa!! Urinary Diseases, T5e. 
I. 1. Cures Eruptive Diseases, Mange, 75c. 
J.J. Curesall Diseases of Digestion, 75c. 
Veterinary Case, black walnut) with 
Veterinary Manual, 33) pages). 10 bottles 
Medicine, and Medicator, - - $8.00 
Medicator, - - o £4 35 
ese V eterinary (Cases are sent free of express 
on receipt of the price, or any order for Veterinary 
Medicine to the amount of $5.00 or more. 
Humphreys’ Veterinary Manual 30 
pages) sent free by mail on receipt of price, 50 cents. 
aa Pamphlets sent free on application. 


HUMPHREYS’ Homeopathic Med. Co., 
109 Fulton Street, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED 
Lady Agents Sarcenuerme: 


Beat employment 
and good salary selling Queen City 
Skirt and Stocking Supporters, eta 
Sample eurfit Free. Address Queea 
City Suspender Ce., Ciacianat:, Vv. 








>> MONTH. Aventis wanted. 90 rent 
Ss? Seer ing articles in the world 1 sample 
Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich, 


SAMPLES 

FREE. Men and won 

making less than B4U per , 
wee should ivest gate 

our essy Money-iiak ing business, Proofsent 
that either sex clear $5 to $10 per day. If your 
present « nat * not pay well, send 
sta for $ } ener’ af . un: 


TRIAL. "i ‘Nex \TA.a etchant 
= ote wus it 08 Ma wr rtm 
. pea mniled Sox “tPtste 


Pmy poriage ey CAC Act 


*” 





Morphine Habdt Cured &: im 1" 
te 20 days. No pay till Cared, 


Da. J. 5tTexrugNs, Lebanon, UObhia 


ns freet the 


{URE CUBE for epilepsy (fits , 
Ne) St. Louis, Mu. 


peer, Dr. Kruse, 2 Hicko 





Complete resto- | 


| DYSENTERY, DIARRHEA, 


Furs direct from manufacturer, and | 





R. R. R. 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


The Cheapest and Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 


In from one to twenty minutes, never fails to re- 
lieve PAIN with one thorough application. No mat 
ter how violent or excruciating the pain, the Rheu- 
matic, Bedridden, Infirm, Crippled, Nervous, Nea- 
ralgic, or prostrated with disease may suffer, RAD- 
WAY'S BEADY RELIEF wil! afford instant 
ease. 


THE TRUE RELIEF. 


RBADWAY'S READY BELIEF is the only 
remedial agentin vogue that will instantly stop pain. 
It instantly relieves and soon cures, 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA 


Sciatica, 

Headache, 
Toothache, 
Inflammation, 
Asthma, 

Influeuza, 

Diftticult Breathing. 


BOWEL COMPLAINTS, 








CHOLERA MORBUS. 


when taken according to 
Spasins, Sour Stomach, 
Summer Complaint, 
Wind in the Bowels, 


Travelers should always carry a bottie of RAD- 
WAY'S READY RELIEF with them. A few 
drops in water will prevent sickness or pain from 
chanye of water. It is better than French Brandy or 
Bitters as a stimulant, 


Malaria in its Various Forms 


Fever and Ague. 


It will in a few moments, 
directions cure Clamps, 
Heartbura, Sick He: dace, 
Diarrhwa, Dysenterys, Colle, 
and ail internal Pains. 


There is not a remedial agent inthe world that will 
cure Fever and Ague and allother Malarious, Bilious, 
Scariet, T yphoid, Yellow and other fevers (aided by 
Radway's Pills) so quick as Radway's Ready Re- 
lief. Price fifty cents. Sold by druggists. 





DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 
FOR THE CURE @F ALL 


Chronic Diseases, Scrofula, Consumption, 
Glandular Disease, Ulcers, Chronic 
Rheumatism, Erysipelas, Kidney, 
Bladder and Liver Complaints, 
Dyspepsia, Affections of 
the Lungs and Throat. 


Purifies the Blood, Restoring Health & Vigor. 


Radway sSarsaparillian Resol vent. 


A remedy composed of ingredients of extraordi- 
nary medical properties, — ntial to purify, heal, re- 
ow and invigorate the broken-down and wasted 
yuly, QUICK, PLEASANT, SAFE AND PERMANENT 


| in its treatinent and cure. 


| After a few davs use of the 


j Bame 


THE SKIN, 


Sarsaparillian, becomes 
clear and beautiful. Pimples, blotches, black spots, 
and skin eruptions are remov ed, sures and ulcers soon 
cured. Persons suffering from scrofula, eruptive 
diseases of the eyes, mouth, ears, legs, throat and 
xlands, thathave accumulated and spread, either 
from uncured diseases or mercury, or trom the use of 
corrosive sublimate, may rely pon a cure if the 
Sarsaparlian is continued a sufficient time to make 
its impression on the system. 

One bottle contains more of the active prineiples of 
medicine than any other preparation, Taken in Tea- 
spoonful Doses, while others re anes five or six times 
asmuch. Sold by druggists. Price pa per bottle. 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS 


(The Great Liver and Stomach Remedy.) 





Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
gum, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen. 
Observe the following symptoms resulting 

from diseases of the digestive organs: Constipa- 
tion, [Inward Piles, Fuluess of the Blood in the 
Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartbarn, 
Disgust of Food, Fulness or Ww eight in the Stomach, 
Sour Eructations, Sinking or Flutrering at the 
Heart, Choking or Suffocating Sensation when in a 
lying posture, Timne ss of Vision. Dots or Webs be- 
fore the Sight, Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, De- 
ficiency of Perspiration, Yellowness of the Skin and 


Eyes, Pain inthe Side, Chest, Limbs and Sudden 
Flushes of Heat, Burt ing in the Flesh. 

A few doses of RADWAY’S PILLS will free the 
system ofall the above-named disorders. 
Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 

Read “FALSE AND TRUE.” 
se! a letter stamp to BADWAYW & co., Ne 


823 Warren street, New York. 
4@ lnformation worth thousands will be sent to you 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Be sure and ask for Redway's, and see that 
**Radway’’ ison whatyou buy, 
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Facet 
acehe. 

A boy always rejoices when his parents 
take him out of dresses, and yet it isn’t many years 
before he embraces them again. 

‘‘Why isa young man like a kernel otf 
corn’’* asks a young lady. ‘Because, ’’ said another, 
‘the turns white when he pops." 

Among the most blessed of all contriv- 


ances of nature is that which prevents a man from 
being disturbed by his own snoring. 


Nearly every newspaper we pick up now- 
a-days contains some new horror, Ina paper before 
us isa poem, the author of which says, ‘‘l will not 
die.** 


An editor once, in attempting to compli- 
ment General Pillow as ‘*battle-scarred vi teran,*’’ 
was made tocall himin type a ‘‘battle-scared vet- 
eran.’* In the next issue the mistake was so far cor- 
rected as to call him a ‘*bottle-scarred veteran.’’ 











OU R N iw 
American Lever Watch 


After months of labor and experiment, we have at last 
brought to perfection A NEW WATCH. It isaKey 
Winding Watch with the Celebrated Anchor Lever 
Movement, Expansion Balance, Fully Jeweled. They are 
made of the best material, and in the very best manner so 
as toinsure good time-keeping qualities. The Cases are 
made of our celebrated motel huowe as Aluminum Gold 
This metal hasa sufficient amount of gold in the composition 
to give the watch a fenuine old a pearance, In- 
deed it cannot be tolc from a Genuine Guild Watch except 
by the best Judges, They are finely encraved or engine 
turned and are massive and strong and 7 ee 
making it Just the watch for all who requ “a good 
strong watch and an accurate timekeeper, For 
trading and speculative purposes, | is superior to any watch 
ever before offered. They can be sold readily for $15 and $20 
each, and (traded for horses, cattle, &c. #0 a8 to double those 
amounts. We send the watch free by registered mall, on re- 
ceiptof 88.00 or wewill send it C. O. D. on receipt of 
81.00 on account, the balance can be paid at the express 
office. We also have vers fine Aluminum Gold Chains at 
81.00 each. Beautiful Medallion Charms at 50 Cents. We 
have hundreds of testimonials but have room for only a few 





WORLD MAN‘FG Co Menlo Park, Cal. Jan. 8, 1884. 
Gents —The $300 Aluminam Gold Watch gives periect 

Satisfaction. I enclose $30.00 for 9 more watches balance to 

be C. 0. D.Sendatonce, Respectfully, Henry Bralthwait. 


WoRrLD Mayn’ra Oo. Gunnison, Col. Jan. 16, 1884. 
Sirs:—Some monthsago! purchased one of your $8.00 New 

American Lever Watches and I soldit for $25.00. Please 

send me aucotner. Euclosed fad cash. Yours, H. J. Green. 


W.H Wurrs, Woodburn, Ky . July 23, 14863. Writes:—The 
two New American Lever Watches purchased from you re- 
ceived allright. Sold at once for $16.00 each. 

Send all wor MANUFACTURING CO 
orders to BP Nassau Stree ow York. 











It is seldom that we meet with 
an article that so fully corresponds 
with its advertised good qualities 
as does the New American Lever 
Watch. It has the advantage of 
being made of that precious metal 
Aluminum Gold; its works are ex- 
cellent and the general style of the 
case rank tt with the best Watches 
made anywhere. We recommend 
it tLSour readersasa watch that 
will give entire satisfaction. 


ELEGANT GIFTS for ALL! 


ol T, 


TVA aRYE SEAR Of Fobeag FREE 


Pinger Ring, eet with « handsome Pearl, warranted genuine 








lass of genuine Value, and may be worn by 
cae ina Cth Eabenetin and Seasure. ¢ Any person wishing to 
have this elegsut Riag and pair of Bieeve Buttons may Bow pro- 
care them free of cost] We publish the well-known and popelar 
Literary and Familiy Paper, Tus Cricket ow THE Heagrs, apd, 
wishing to introduce it into 100,900 bomes where it is not already 
taken, we -— os ae cmeagy am — , es 
receipt of only Twenty-Five cen oo ‘ 
will vend Tas Orieks ct on the Hearth for Three Months, 


and to every subsoriber we Free and paid the 
Mandcoane Peart Fi Ring ond Pair of Onyx Sleeve 
Buttons above . Remember, both these valuable pre- 
miums are given absolutely free to all wh © subscribe for our papes 
for three months, Tus Cascxet ow Tue Hesnrn is 8 mammoth 
15- page, 64 column illustrated paper, filed with charming Serial 
and Bhort Stories, Sketches, Poems, Useful Knowthdge, Games 
and Swories for the young, Wit and Humor, and everything te 
@muse, entertain, and instruct g 

the whole family. You will be 





Geiighted with it, as well as with 
the vAiuabie premiums we 


 ASafeguard. 


The fatal rapidity with which slight 
Colds and Coughs frequently develop 
into the gravest maladies of the throat 
and lungs, is a consideration which should 
impel every prudent person to keep at 
hand, as a household remedy, a bottle of 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 

Nothing else gives such immediate relief 
and works so sure a cure in all affections 
of this class. That eminent physician 
Prof. F. Sweetzer, of the Maine Medical 
School, Brunswick, Me., says :— 

“Medicalscience has produced no other ano- 
dyne expectorant so good as AYER’s CHERRY 
PecToraL. It is invaluable for diseases of the 
throat and lungs.” 


| 
| 





The same opinion ts expressed by the 


I1l., who says :— 

“I have never found, in thirty-five years of 
continuous study and practice of medicine, any 
em of so great value as AYER'’s CHERRY 

"ECTORAL, for treatment of diseases of the 
throat and lungs. It not only breaks up colde 
and cures severe coughs, but is more effective 
than anything clse in relieving even the most 
serious bronchial and pulmonary affections.” 


AYER’S 


Cherry Pectoral 


Is not a new claimant for popular confi- 
dence, but a medicine witch is to-day 
saving the lives of the third veneration 
who have come into being since it was 
first offered to the public. — 

There is not a household in which this 
invaluable remedy has once been in- 
troduced where its use has ever been 
abandoned, and there is not a pesson 
who has ever given it a proper trial 
for any throat or lung disease suscep- 
tible of cure, who has not been = 
well by it. 

AYER’s CHERRY PECTORAL has, 
in numberless instances, cured obstinate 
cases of chronic Bronchitis, Larnygitis, 
and even acute Pneumonia, and has 
saved many patients in the earlier stages 
of Pulmonary Consumption. It is a 
medicine that only requires to be taken in 
small doses, is pleasant to the taste, and is 
needed in every house where there are 
children, as there is nothing so good as 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL for treat- 
ment of Croup and Whooping Cough. 

These are all plain facts, which can be 
verified by pol ar of and should be re- 
membered by everybody. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
PREPARED BY 
Mr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Maas. 
Sold by all drugyists. 


MUSIC 


ONE HUNDRED 


Of the Most Popular Songs, 
~Music and Words,- 


FOR 


Ten Cts. 


SUCH AN OFFER AS THIS HAS NEVER 
BEEN MADE BEFORE. 

The chance of a life time for Singers, 

Players, Glee Clubs, etc., to get a splendid 

lot of the best songs, music and words, 

published for 


well-lLnown Dr. L. J. Addison, of Chicage, 


THE SATURDAY EVENING 





ONLY 10 CENTS. 


For 10 cents in currency or postage stamps 


we will send (all charges postpaid) 


One Hundred Choice Songs, 


music and words, to any address. 


DIME MUSIC CO. 


726 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


; disease; by its use 


ave & positive reme Jy for the above di 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of Lng standing 
have been cured. Indeed. so strong ismy faith lu i\seibcacy, 
that! willsend TWO BUTTLES FEEE, toretherwith a VAL- 
UABLE TREATI®F on this disease. to any sufferer. Give Ex- 
press & P.O. address. DK.T, A. BLOCU M, 181 Pear! 5t.. N.Y. 


Revoly rs, 
ifles, 


tc, 


Shot Cuns 








offer Biate size of ring ac 
cording t mbered reles bere 
giver a & send strings oF 
e f paper Five subsecrip 
t * premiums wW be 
seatfor $1.00, This great offer 


is made solety to introduce our 
paper, aad is the most liberal 
ever made; take advantage of it 
at once, Sabisfactson sar~ 
anteed or money /efund as 
to our reliability, we refer toan ~~ — 
ablisher in New York. A eos 8. H. MOCKE he oe. 
ublichers, 47 Pack Place New X ork 
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TWO 
GRAND 
OLHOGRAPHS 


MAGNIFICENT ART WORKS! 
COMPANION MASTERPIECES | 


“THE WHITE MOUNTAINS” 


----AND-.--- 


“THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER.” 


12X16 INCHES IN SIZE. 
FOR 30 CENTS. 


We offer the readers of the Post at thirty cents in cash or postage stansps for the pair 
—costs of packing, tnailing ete., included, the two above-mentioned art-works, from the 
pencil of the famous American artist, Thomas Moran. 


“THE WHITE MOUNTAINS” depicts the glory of the Kastern Landscape. 
“THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER” depicts the glory of the West. 


(a7 THEY ARE NOT CHEAP CHROMOS. “#3 





It will be distinctly understood that these unique works of artare nét cheap, gaudily. 


colored chromos, 


They are perfect imitations of the finest oil and water colors, 


They 


have no resemblance whatever to the ordinary cheap chromos and colored lithographs 
now #0 common; but are really SOLID WORKS OF ART, and cannot fail to so tiupress 
every lover of the beautiful, and every one who takes the least interest in HOUSKHOLD 
DECORATION, for they would ornatmnent any room, and lend grace to any wall, how- 


ever humle, 


“THE WHITE MOUNTAINS” represents a grand effect of misty mountain 
landscape and is full of brooding storm, and the wild ruggedness of nature. 

“THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER?” is all sunshine, light, warinth and mellow- 
ness, hanging over the mystic streain and is an efficient contrast,yet a perfect companion 


to the other. 


No description could do them full justice. 


We venture to say that finer speciinens 


of the oleographic art bave never been produced, while for cheapness they are unparelleled. 
The originals from which these pictures have Leen painted are valued at $25,000, The 
nuinber of copies is timited and we advise all those wishing a couple of pictures that in 
every essential respect may be regarded an oil-paintings, to apply at once. 


Address, 





\ ryir ) ‘ 
Dr. LUTZE’ 

LA. UlLlL oO 
“SPECIFIC FOR WOMEN” 
SPE J . 4 AL 
Instantly relieves and speedily cures all 


delicate and troublesome aflections peculiar 


to ladies. Highly endorsed by physicians 





wo mnake a specialty of such diseases in | 


“Hospitals for Women,” and in large cities. | 


This wonderful gynecian remedy is put up 
in granules, in a concentrated formn., Each 
bottle represents the medical virtue of a 
pint of the decoction—and can be kept with- 
out loss of virtue a reasonable time, $2.00 
by mail. Address Bowen, Lutze & Co., 
1119 Girard St. Philadelphia, Pa. 

[a7 Dr. Lurze, Ex. U. 


author of various inonogramms on the Dis- 


S. Ex. Surgeon, 


eases of Women, ete., ete., treats female 
diseases exclusively, at office or by letter. 
Advice free. In writing for advice, address 
Dr. Lutrze, care Lutze & Co., 
1119 Girard St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lo pwre 
,OWOell, 


tawa 
k awa 


jutely sure, At once address Puce & Cu., Augusta, Me. 


pic Actresses Pr ‘ 
Py) Crieoaect es tec. Meoill, galt y Stree 


THE PHILADELPHIA OLEOGRAPH CO., 


726 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


8s16 $12 
BREECH MUZZLE 
LOADER LOAD 

“POWELL Gia ape. 
Loading Shot Gen base Bar 


(Vremt Artion) Leeks, guaran- 

teed Hteel Harrele, Bide Lever Action. Warranted gud 

shooter or fic wal 

Our 615 Muzzle Loader vow only 612, 
Bend stamp for liiuetrated Catelogur of Guus Piswla 

Watches Koaives et Mee it before vou bay 


P, Powell & son, 150 Maia St., Clacinnatl,®@ 


OPIUM HABIT! 


' 
Bufferers from this pernicious habit will do well to write te DR. 


BAMA, of Qalacy, Rich., who tase world wide reputation for 
the cures he has made during the past twelve years, The main 
points to be communicated are the present state of health, length 
of t.10@ used, and preseatemount of drug used per week. Senl 
tariom Treatment when desired. Bend fe tevtimonials fro 
deading piysu 208 B64 representative men aod women cured 


Principal need never re 
80 long aslolerest is keptup. Prraonalse 
curtly only for tntereat, Honest poor ormea 
moderate means Can send 6 cents for partica 
ars, loan forma,ete, Address T. Ganon uu, Mer 
““er, Paiace Luildiog, Cluciuuati, Ubiv. 


THE MIRACULOUS PURSE 


Se ONLY 25 CENTS.-“¢6S 


It anves blank paper to genuine dollar ti pie 

' t er me » and bits of brass ¢ r 
it nhilva ik in ig t ne 
‘ lox ! ‘ t - 
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Ladies Department. 


PASHION CHAT. 





FRENCH modiste of the time of Ma 

rie Antoinette, who in her day made 
aud unmade the fashions of the capital and 
wasa very high celebrity indeed, though 
now her naine has dropped into oblivion, 
once formulated a bappy axiom. She said: 
“Nothing is so very new as that which is 
very old.” 

This in as new to-day as it waa then. 

Bayadere stripes, changeable goods, round 
waists, tuckers, surplice plaits, low heels, 
skirta expanding In growing fulness, 
suggestions of crinoline, poplins adorned 
with yak laces, inohairs trimmed with rib- 
bon velvet—such are the old-fashioned 
things of which, one by one, the creators of 
the ‘new’ styles are daily offering us 
rechau flos, 

Nor can they help themselves, They 
inust go to some old quarry not worked for 
long for fresh material, only they have 
really not gone to a good one this tite, 

The quarry which yielded the stulls and 
styles that adorned the feminine person 
thirty and fifty years ago was a very worth- 
less one, #0 far as artistic merit is 
corned, 

However, both the stufls and styles are 

being much wore bappily manipulated than 
in those days. 
Indeed, being conscious that in theim- 
selves they are yraceless enough, the best 
inanipulators proceed to treat theur with 
especial care and delicacy. 

In the matter of the round waist, for in- 
BLAnCe, 

It is not an objecuonable expression of 
dross, certainly. but the veto of age is 
tucithy against it. 
costumes as they follow each other through 
succeeding epochs shows tnany long corset 
like bodices, and, in direct contrast, the 
conforming line comes below the bust, with 
long contours Of drapery sweeping from 
thenee to the foot. 

Bat the dividing line in the middle ofthe 
tLody, such as the round waist establishes, 
this is rare comparatively. 

It fourished in the middle this 


paesent century ; and, as said before, that 


years of 
was a very inartistic era. 

Now, the French makers of styles have 
been charged, with very good reason, of 
total disregard to artistic eflects as a rule. 

tut nething Frenel could ever be accused 
of leaning toward the untidy orthe slovenly. 


Cone 


The long list of feminine | 


And the experience of this past sumuiner | 


has proved very amply that the round waist 
used by every one, with every sort 
skirts, and mnade out of all manner of stuff, 
is slouchy and slatternly in the extreme, 

The yoke waist, the all-round touched 
skirt and the stringy sash have brought 
this style so in disrepute that many tastid- 
ious Women could not be brought to look 
wi it. 

Now in France this) result has been in a 

It is better un- 
reinarkably well 


ineasure guarded against. 
derstood there that) only 


of | 


made dresses of appropriate material, and 


with particularly carefully draped skirts, 
should have anything that can so soon de- 
generate into commmonness, as the round 
waist employed in their composition 

the round waist is 
Suit every fiyure, 


This wholesale use of 
deprecated. Tt does not 
tis hideous on a forin 
too lean. 

It is only pretty when 
Vet stmoothiy ever a form 
piutip at onee, 

There are, besides, so inany other sty.es 
of bxxdice from: which can choose, 

There is the polonaise, variously draped ; 
there are jackets with vests in profusion ; 
there is the basque with peaked front and 
different plastron arrangements ; and there 
is also “4 new and very stylish form of 
basque which searcely deserves that name, 
so extremely short 1 it below the waist 
line. 

One fori of this basque measures four 
inches from the waist to the end of tLe point 
in front, one inch and a half only over the 
hips and six inehes in the back, where there 


it sits easily and 
both slitu and 


a woiuan 


ure two little sharp points, stillly boned and 
Titnedt. 

A little bias put? just bevond the 
edye of the bodice as it curves over the bip 


shows 


and emphasizes the peak in front, 
4 plastr m of loose piails arrow above 
the waist and narroa pe al Live ist ne to 
iy 11s 
tr 
| si a“ " r 
narrow gold lace euXainple, or ecru 
embroidery, worked with colored ids 


as inay best suit the inaterial and style of 
the dress. 
: The model is excessively pretty for silks, 


satins, velvets or veiling». 


j and very fashionable at that 


one whit too fator | 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


| Ofthe many different specimens of the 
genus jacket, none is inore fashionable 
abroad at the present moment than that 
which bas a close-fitting ‘ack, and loose 
fronts that fail compietely open over either 
| a enug, plain, vest-like bodice, or over a 
second sort of jacket-bodice opening in its 
turn to reveal a full 
or figured lace that is tucked in at the wa.st 
under a broad belt, often slightly pointed 
in girdle fashion. 
There is something 
taking about these loose-fronted 


very graceful and 
jackets, 


inakes them more appropriate for country 
than for town wear. 

They are made of cloth or of velvet or 
velvetine, and chiefly in+ dark colors—dark 
Neapolitan blue, seal, Russian green—ex- 
cept when one of the many gray or grayish 
brown and beige hues is chosen. 

For the autumn months they will provea 
most useful addition to a walking-dress 
made in such way that the outside append- 
age can be dispensed with on the mild days. 

Ax to the second jacket-bodice spoken of, 
the fronts of which slope away from the 
fancy clasp securing them at the throat to 
reveal the lace or tutle or inull cheinisette, 
it is delightful enough to deserve a great 
deal of popularity for indoor wear during 





| the coming winter. 

The belt which contines the 
| the waist should be of velvet, and the effect 
| is best when the costume offers a 

nation of two colors. 


chemiisette at 
coubi 


This arrangement of waist hasbeen favor- 
ed by beading French houses for very ele- 
gant toilets of as well 
simpler house dresses. 
| Jt seems to be particularly suitable for 
toilets or *‘faille Francaise,’ and 
velvet, intended-—with bonnet to imateh— 
for weddings, afternoon garden parties and 
Similar oveasions. And, indeed, we know 
of one case where a costuine of beige faille 
and Russian green velvet comprising these 
features has been sent to fashionable Lenox, 
to be worn by a young tmarried lady there. 

The skirt is plain and of one of the new 
striped fabrics, ipch-wide stripes of opera 
velvet, silver thread interwoven, 
showing upon a ‘fond of beige silk, 

The overdress is of the plain faille and 
forms quite a sharp point right in the front, 
While it is carried up very bigh on both 
hips. 

Upthe front of this tunic, fastening it 
down, are set three large bows of green 
velvet, the broad ribbon edged with narrow 
silver braid run upon the edge, 

Behind isa short, plain ‘pouf,’ 
with square ends. 

The jacket bodice is of the faille, with 
points of open velvet ribbon outlined with 
set up the fronts an inch 


ceremony 


of satin 


with a 


draped 


silver braid, 
apart. 

A silver clasp, in imitation of antique 
itat the throat, and the che- 
misette of ecru tigured net is drawn in 
under a narrow pointed peasant girdle of 
velvet, with an outlining of silver braid ; 
cuffs and collar of green velvet, tinisned in 


cols, Closes 


the saine way. 

This chariming costuine is fitly completed 
by a bonnet with a brim pointed sharply up 
inthe front, in the style called in’ Paris 
“tete de Linotte’ two or three years ago, 
there as 
well as here. It Las been revived for this 


autumn with some modifications, 


titne 


though they have rather a neglige air which | 


chemisette of ecru net 


| 





as for | 





On the bonnet in question the brim is of | 


green velvet, to mateh the trimmings of 
the costume, and this velvet is piaited into 
great double flatings. 

The crown is of silver tulle embossed 
with tiny green velvet leaves; between 
brim and crown runs a wreath of clustering 
loops of “eoqueticot’’ red velvet, and on 


both sides, against the same, are set spears | 


of silver wheat that bristle upward into a 
point in the middle, surmounting the point 
In the bonnet itself. 





is very suitable for an autuima walking- | 
dress of cheviot, nohair or serge—is one | 
with fronts hooked straight to below the | 


line ofthe bust and then sloping off very 


gradually over a vest of white or buff, 
pique, or of the material “self. 
Fireside Chat. 
HERBS AND FLOWERS, 

NCE upon atime medical science in 
( ) this country was enshrouded in invs- 

tery. Its secrets none save its votaries 
were permitted to fathomn 


‘ 
oer a vial . , 
s i til wetie 4 peu 4 AA 


setwixt the laboratory of the 


~ 


hop. 
We still write our prescriptions in Latin, 


it is true, and make use of long-tailed R's, | 


M’son stilts, and snaky Z's, to represent 


quantities ; but this only to save time, and | 


| a doctor of the present day would just as 


goon tell his patient the life-history and the 
qualities and virtues of every ingredient in 
pill or potion a8 not, 

And, indeed, there isa great deal about 
the science of medicine, and about the 
siinpler remedies used te combat diseases, 
that it would be good tor even the youngest 
ot our readers to know something about. 
The time is coming, I have no doubt, when 
these things will be taught in schools—nov 
dished up to pupils ina hateful, bard- 
worded, dry-asdust style, but in a nauner 
at once pleasant and interesting to the 
mind, and far less onerous to the memory 
than either geography or historical dates. 

Bet until this times arrives your Medicus 
means, if spared, to go on froin time to 
time communicating to you such jlittle 
items of instruction on matters concerning 
health as inay be easily remembered, and 
probably of good service in tine of need. 

When he is no ionger required, be will 
quietly retire into private life, and his old 
aye will be cheered by the recollection that 
he has made two blades of grass grow 
where only one flourished before. 

Now I happen to know where there is a 
great old-fashioned kitchen garden, in 
which everything seems to grow with the 
exception of weeds, 

The beds are filled with a profusion of 
useful vegetables that would delight 
the heart of a French cook, while it caused 
his mouth to water. 

Itisa lovely morning in July ; clusters 
of white and mauve flowers depend from 
the potato haulin; blossoms hang on the 
giant runner beans like bunches of coral, 
crimson and white; here are hedges of 
sturdy-liinbed, broad-leaved = artichokes 
rows on rows of wondrous peas, and rows 
of raspberry canes all belled over with 
yellow and critnson truit, to say nothing of 
the strawberry beds, quite a show in theim- 
selves, 

And ali round the borders are flowers of 
every hue, trailing roses and standards and 
gooseberry trees, whose too great wealth of 
fruit is bearing their branches downwards 
to the brown earth. 

Will you take a stroll with me round the 
walks? We need not hurry. I shall 
place no embargo on you. Cull the flowers 
and gather fruit you may «ad libitum, only 
listen while I tell you soinething about the 
nature and virtues of a tew of the herbsand 
plants that find a home in this garden wide 
and wild. 

There, ] knew you could not pass those 
beautiful rosebuds, their petals still moist 
with the tnorning dew. 

The tlower-leaves of the cabbage roses are 
used for several purposes in medicine, one 
of which is the manufacture of rose-water. 

This is nade by adding ten pounds of the 
fresh petals to two galions of water, and 
then distilling a gallon off The rosewater 
thus manufactured has adelicious odor and 
some slight astringent qualities, 

Six ounces of it with twenty grains of 
powdered alum dissolved therein inakes a 
very pleasant gargle for a sore throat, re- 
laxation of the uvula, or abrasions about 
the mouth and gums. 

The distillation of ower waters I have 
not space in this paper to go into, but may 
state that it is a much more simple art than 
one might imagine—that is, on a small 
scale, 

It is very pretty and useful employment, 
and may forin the subject ofa future paper. 

The attar of roses—probably the most de- 
lightful of all perfurnes—is obtained from 
the petals of the damask rose or the musk 
rose. 

In the provinces of the Balkan there are 
large districts of country in which rose- 
growing for the inanufacture of attar forms 
quite a branch of industry. 

There is a rose — sold in the shops 
as a dentifrice, and a pleasant and good one 
it is; but there is also a rose cosinetic for 
the face, which, harinless enough though it 
nay sometimes be, is nevertheless often 
adulterated with most deleterious ingre- 
dients, that cannot be otherwise then de- 
structive to the health of the skin. Beware 
ot it. Rose leaves will impart their per- 
fume to oil. 

If it is wished to make rose oil, two pre- 
cautions must be taken, to commence with; 
the first isto get the purest olive oil, and 
the second to cull the roses when they are 
fully out in bloom, and their leaves curling 
backwards. They are to be put in a deep 
basin and covered with the oil nade warin, 
then beaten or switched frequently tor laif 
an hour or an hour at a time, until it is 
found that the desired result has been ob- 
tained. Then the oil inay be strained oft. 
Rose leaves dried and sprinkled with a 
little salt will retain their perfuine for quite 


| a long time. 
Among other models of jackets, and this 6 ; 


Here is a recipe for a pleasant acid drink. 
Cull about half an ounce or more of rose 
leaves, and place in an earthenware jug 
with an ounce of white sugar and two or 
three tablespoonfuls of purest white vins- 
gar; pour over alla pint and a halt of boi\- 
ing water, and cover up tor an hour. 

The sweet-scented herb with its 
green leaves growing low down in 
corner yonder 1s rosemary. 

From its tlowering tops oil of rosemary 
is Gistilled, one drain (sixty drops) of whieh 
wided to filty drams of spirits of wine 
wakes the spirit of rosemary of the shops. 

Sut a sitnple decoction of the flowers, a 
handful to a pint of water, will 
inake a useful hairwash, especially if nalfa 


long 
the 


bolilng 


winegiassiul of ruin is added thereto. 
roseinary pomade is made by boiling 
reshiv-gathered roseimmarv flower tops in 
ird. Doing so requires caution,or else you 
nay get the fatin the fire, and disagreeubie 


results to follow, 

A tew drops ot rosemary oil may be added 
to the rose oil nentioned above, to increase 
the virtue of the preparation. 


[TO BE CONTINUED, } 





| the materials required for nutrition. 





(Correspondence. 


F. J. Layron.—The letters V.R. stand 
for **Victoria Regina, *' the Latin for Queen Victoria 
and as such stands at the head of all regal documents 
and proclamations, 


M. L. Y.—‘* Yankee” is said to be derived 
from the way inwhich the Indlans pronounced the 
name of the first settlers, The nearest they could 
come to English was Yinglees, this word in time 
becoming ‘*Yankees.’’ 


WiLuikz T. B.—We caunot possibly state 
at length all that is to be said against marriages be- 
tween first cousins, There is'no doubt, however, that 
ill results frequently follow, although they may not 
always be seen inthe generation. linmediately suc- 
ceeding. 


BROWNIE.—1 Without the context it is 
difficult to say precisely what Archbishop Whateiey 
meant when he wrote-—‘*Honesty isthe best policy, 
but he who acts on this principle is not an honest 
man.** But probably his meaning was that to he 
honest only because it pays better than tobe a thief 
is a negative rather than a positive virtue. 

SENTRY.—James Watt, the inventor of 
the steam engine, was born at Greenock, Scotland, 
on the 19th of January, 1736. He was married first, 
in 1763, 10 his cousin, Miss Miller; secondly, to « 
Miss M’Gregor, of Glasgow. Shortly after he went 
to Birmingham, This wasin 1773. He died at Heath- 
field, in Staffordshire, on the 2th of August, 1319, in 
his 4th year, 


M. W.—Watery eyes may be due to so 
many different causes, and the eyes are such delicate 
parts of the human body, that we could not take the 
risk of giving you advice in the matter. You had 
better consult some good oculist, and he will then be 
able to discover the cause of the constant discharge 
from the eyes, which may be purely local or possibly 
constiturional, 


READER.—Asphalte or asphaltuim as it 
occurs in vature, is derived from decayed vegetable 
matter, The largest natural deposit of it is in the 
Island of Trinidad, where it forims« large lake, the 
asphalte from this place being used for coating 
ships’ bottoms. Inthe manufacture of coal-gas, a 
lot of tarry matter is formed, from which naphtha, 
ete., is distilled, and asort of artificial asphalte is 
left behind, which is used chiefly for roads, The best 
kinds of asphalte, or bitumen, are used for making 
varnishes such as patent leather is prepared with. 


C. 8. G.—A “Bill of Exchange” is an un- 
conditional written order from one person to another 








directing the latter to pay asum of money, named 
therein, to the former, or his order, or to a third 
persou in his order, at the expiry of «a given time, 


also named therein. The person who makes the bill 
is called the drawer, the one to whom it is addressed 
when he signs it, the acceptor. To make it valid, he 
mus: Write **Accepted’’ across the face of the bill, 
adding where he wiil pay it, if he likes, and sigu his 
name, If anyone isindueced to add his name, and 
thus takes responsibility for its payment should the 
acceptor fail to do so, he becomes the endorser, 


Rrvas.—Taking shares in a public com- 
pany isamatter which must be left to individual 


diseretion, but in many cases it partakes largely of 


the nature of speculation, and that means risk. Of 
course, there are many companies which are so well 
established that there Is scarcely any more risk in 
taking shares in them than in buying Government 
stock, These are some railway, insurance, and mer- 
cantile companies ; but to advise you as to particular 
investments would be beyond our province, Our ad- 
viee generally is to make yourself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the nature, value, and history of any 
securities in which you are proposing to invest. Then 
judge for yourself, and ask sume sensible, coatiden- 
tial friend if his opinion coincides with your 
owl. 

M. ?.—Wedding breakfasts vary consid- 
erably according to the position in life of the bride 
and bridegroom and their parents. Usuatly the table 
is set as if for diuner, and should be made to look as 
pretty as possible with flowers and truit. The repast 
often commences with soup, and then cold viands ot 
every description follow, Wines of various kinds 
should be provided, The wedd.ug cake is placed op- 
posite the bride, and should be cut by her, As this 
is rather a difficult plece ot business when the cake is 
an elaborate one and the icing is thick, it is usaal for 
itto be lightly cut through beforehand, the bride 
passing her knife through the slit already made. A 
slice of the cake is put upon a plate, cut lato small 
pieces, and handed roucd, cach guest being expected 
to take a little. 

STEWPAN.—Atnong the foods rich both 
in fesh-forming and heat-giving properties may be 
mentioned haricot lentils, and dried peas; 
potatoes are heat-giving, but not flesh-forming—they 
need, therefore, the addition of meat or fish, both of 
which contain a good supply of nitregen, Bacon ts 
poor in nitrogen, but has 6 per cent, of fatty matter 
so itis good food for cold weather ; butter has simi- 
lar properties. Milk is a perfect food ; it contains all 
Rice, maize, 
arrowroot, hominy, ete., contain most starch; oat- 
meal is highly nutritious, as there is, besides starchy 
matter, gluten, fat, ete. Brown bread is more nour- 
ishing than white, as the outer hask contains most 
gluten. Mineral matter is found in a greater or lesser 
degree in almost all kinds of vegetables, in the water 
we drink and use for making tea, ete.; and in beet 


beans, 


' there are about 72 parts water, 5of saline matter, and 


| more cqual age. 


iy of nitrogen, in every 100 parts. It will thus be 
seen that a mixed diet is the only perfect ope, Many 
little works may be had for a small sum, which would 
give you fullerinformation and prove very useful to 
you, 

RoLLo.—For your own sake it will be 
inuch better to wait until you are older before decid- 
ing upon a step which once taken may be irrevocable 
and what may appear to be an unwise act when your 
judgment is more matured. At eighteen you have 
not seen enough of those around you to be likely to 
know your own mind, and any young lady of nine- 
teen or twenty, who has powers of fascination, ca” 
throw a spell over a youth of your age, which ts »! 
most certain to be mistaken for love. That is just the 
period when youths aspire to be taken notice of DY 


gentler sex, and the glamor of any new-found tavor 


s very dazzling atfirst. It is impossible to say ' ab 
engagements made at an early age e 3 . 
there are examples to show that a life 

jevelop in the hearts of those quite as young 

are, but it has generally been between perso . 


ayee 


The vast majority of such eng 
ments, however, have aot lasted, fur those enter 
into them have discovered after a time taat there ¥% 
no real love in the case, To you we should offer the 
same cyuusel—namely, follow the advice of your p4™ 


oh 


€utla, 
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